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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. ARTHUR builds up his Cabinet stone by stone. Mr. BENJAMIN 
H. Brewster takes Mr. MacVeacu’s place as Attorney-General 


amidst a general expression of confidence in his disposition and ability | 


to press the Star Route prosecutions successfully. In selecting him, the 
President neatly and effectually prevents the reasonable reiteration of 
the theory that he is less favorable to these prosecutions than Mr. Mac- 
VEaGH, for it was the latter himself who secured Mr. BREWSTER as 
special counsel to aid the Government in prosecuting them. 

Mr. BREWSTER now has presented to him a great opportunity. 
There is scant likelihood that he will ever have another so good. 
He has had no personal complications with the Star Route people to 
embarrass his course. He has not taken so great a part in politics as to 
make it important for them to conciliatehim. If he does his plain duty 
by the authors and accomplices of that great fraud, then he will write 
his name among the elect few who have deserved well of their country 
as representatives of its legal rights. In that case, we venture to suggest 
that he will do well to take Mr. A. M. Gipson more intimately into 
his counsels than Mr. Puiturps and Mr. MULLIKEN thought proper to do. 





Mr. Howe’s appointment to the office of Postmaster-General is not 
one which will strengthen the Administration with the country. It is 
not merely that Mr. Howe is a Stalwart, without any ideas favorable to 
administrative reform, and therefore not likely to strengthen Mr. Ar- 
THUR’s hands in that direction; it is that Mr. Howe has been long 
before the country without producing any favorable impression on the 
people as regards his abilities. He has been an ordinary Senator, who 
has made no great mark upon legislation, and has not used that oppor- 
tunity for any notable public service: If there is anything great in Mr. 
HoweE, it has taken a long time to come out of him. He may manage 
the Post-Office as well as did Mr. Key; but, just at present, a larger 
man than either Mr. Key or Mr. TimotHy Howe of Wisconsin is needed 
to fill Mr. JaMEs’s shoes and to take up the work which the outgoing 
Postmaster has cut out. Mr. Elowe’s Stalwartism is the only merit he has 
to recommend him for the place. It is certainly unfortunate for the Stal- 
warts that they are burdened with so many second-rate people, for whom 
‘¢ something must be done’’ as soon as there is an opportunity. Such 
people fall in very naturally with a party which hates ideas and has no 
use for anything but partisan fervor. They used to join the Democrats 
for that reason, but now they become ‘‘ third termers.’’ Sharp as is 
the antagonism between the Democrats and the Stalwarts, there is a 
great deal of similarity in the spirit of the two. 


Mr. KEIFER has at last made up the committees of the House, the 
most difficult and delicate duty which devolves upon him as the 
Speaker. The most important place is that of the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Appropriations, as the gentleman who holds it is a sort 
of ex-officto leader of the party in the Houre. Mr. KeEirer has fol- 
lowed the usual tradition in giving it to the gentleman who best con- 
tested with him the nomination for the Speakership in the caucus of his 
own party. ‘This we regret on many grounds. Judging from Mr. 
Hiscock’s past record, his leadership of the party will be somewhat 
unique. When important questions arise on which there may be any 


difference of opinion in Republican constituencies, we may expect to 
see the majority of the House rising to ask to be excused from voting. 
If Mr. Keirer had stretched a point, and made Mr. Kasson of Iowa 
the chairman of that committee, the business of the House would have 
been much better managed. However, the appointment of Mr. Hiscock 








will be no more than a temporary obstacle. The leadership of the 
House will fall to the man who can lead, and not to the man, whatever 
his position, whose chief gift is to ‘‘ lean on the breeching.”’ 

As was expected, the Committee of Ways and Means is to have the 
veteran member of the House, Mr. KELLEY, at its head, and to be strongly 
Protectionist. In a Congress with a large Protectionist majority, this was 
to be expected ; but the Free Traders will have their grumble none the 
less. They should remember that a Protectionist majority is not placed 
there for the defence and maintenance of the existing tariff, but to se- 
cure its revision in an orderly and statesmanlike way. It is to prevent 
the destruction of the tariff in detail,—a plan of which we heard a great 
deal, during the past four years, whenever a session of Congress was be- 
ginning. Nothing came of that programme, except the unjust and 
mischievous legislation which has given us dearer and less trustworthy 
quinine. And, just at present, we hear nothing whatever about it. 


THE easiest way for a Congressman to make a great show of energy 
on behalf of his constituents is to respond with a great number of bills 
under the call of the States. It is not necessary to prepare them, nor 
even to read them. There is always a great number of moribund bills 
lying hid away in the pigeon-holes of Congressional committees ; and 
a member merely needs to hunt up his own misfits, or those of his pre- 
decessors, and to put them once more on their way tooblivion. Most 
of them are private claims of a class which ought never to come before 
a legislative body. Some of them do relate to the public business, and 
deserve a hearing, if not passage toa law. One State, which has no 
great number of representatives in Congress, is represented on the list 
by nearly forty bills for each member. To keep the run of all these 
measures is quite needless. Some are of interest. 

Mr. ABRAM Hewitt, who ranked as a Protectionist until the last 
campaign for a tariff for revenue only, introduces a bill *‘ to enable Amer- 
ican citizens to purchase foreign-built ships, and to provide them with 
American registers.’”? Nothing needs to be done to enable such pur- 
chases, unless it be an appropriation to pay for them. As for admitting 
them to American registration, that means the repeal of the law passed 
in General WasHINGTON’sS first Administration, and left intact by every 
subsequent Administration, whether Free Trade or Protectionist. It is 
rather too much to ask a Protectionist Congress and Administration to 
repeal it. Nor would its repeal effect anything. No one will volun- 
tarily transfer a British ship to American registration so long as it costs 
forty-five thousand dollars a year more to take a vessel of American reg- 
istry, than one of English registry, in and out of Liverpool Harbor, 
while no difference is made between the two:on our side of the ocean. 
That is the experience of our American steamship line, and is. their 
principal reason for employing British rather than American vessels in 
completing their list. The same is true of the treatment we get in the 
ports of other nations. Spain, as well as England, binds herself to treat 
our vessels in this matter as well as herown. Yet our fruit-traders find 
there is a serious loss in running an American vessel to Havana, but a 
gain in employing a Spanish vessel. 





Mr. ScoviLLeE of New York introduces a bill for the purchase and 
management of the Erie Canal by the national Government. That 
means free traffic at national expense, instead of State expense. The 
State will be obliged to throw open the canal to the public at no distant 
date. The Canadian canals and the trunk railroads will force it to this step. 
To get the price of the concern out of the national treasury first, would 
be a good stroke of business. New York City owes her pre-eminence to 
the construction of the canal at public expense. The nation hardly will 
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undertake its maintenance for that purpose. It does owe to our chief 
port of entry that it be made secure from naval attack, and Secretary 
Hunt has sent ina report calling attention to its nearly defenceless con- 
dition. The forts which are supposed to protect it were constructed at 
least twenty-five years ago, when the methods of naval attack were 
much less formidable than at present. The only reliance at present 
would be on torpedoes ; and their failure to keep Russia from ascending 
the Danube does not tend to inspire much confidence in their pro- 
tective qualities. 


THE Senate’s Finance Committee have agreed to report Mr. Mor- 
RILL’s and not Mr. GarLanp’s bill for the creation of a commission to 
revise the tariff. The difference between the two is chiefly in the make- 
up of the commission. Mr. GARLAND proposed three Senators, three 
Representatives, and three gentlemen from civil life. Mr. MorriLi 
proposes that the whole nine shall be of this latter class. This corres- 
ponds with the recommendations of the industries which have asked 
for the revision. They do not want a commission of politicians, but 
one of experts. It would be very easy to have made up a commission 
of the former, who would be eager to make just so much and so little 
change as they were asked to make by the interests directly concerned. 
But such a commission would not serve the purpose, because its work 
would not command that degree of respect which is needed for the new 
tariff. Of course, no possible commission will please those who are at 
outs with our national policy, because none that can be appointed will 
vote to turn our tariff for protection into a “tariff for revenue onily.’’ 
But the object is to satisfy fair-minded people, and not ‘‘ furious 
fanatics,’’ such as write the editorials of Zhe Times of New York 
and Zhe Times of Chicago. 





THERE has been no great debate during the week. Mr. MorriLw’s 
very able speech on revision of the tariff, and Mr. PENDLETON’s on 
Civil Service Reform, have been the only important speeches of the 
session, up to the beginning of the holidays. The House has been 
kept back from discussion of any kind by the delays in getting the com- 
mittees into working shape. The only measure which has passed both 
Houses, thus far, is that to confer the franking privilege on Mrs. Gar- 
FIELD. A few Senators have had the opportunity to air their views on 
the subject of woman suffrage,—a topic which lies quite outside of prac- 
tical politics at present. The duty of suffrage never will be imposed 
upon women until the majority of them ask for it, and until there is 
some assurance that it will be used by the intelligent and educated 
women of the country, and not merely by the ignorant. When the 
male part of mankind are satisfied on this head, they will remove the 
restriction, even though they may believe the demand a mistaken one. 
But the minority that asks for the suffrage is not even a growing minor- 
ity. It was far larger and more effective in reaching the public ten 
years agothan it is now. ‘The force of the movement has spent itself 
a good deal during the last few years. 


THE Department of Justice, whatever its success may be in the 
criminal prosecution of the Star Route conspirators, means to proceed 
against them by civil process to make them disgorge their ill-gotten 
gains. ‘There is no statute of limitations to bar procedure in this direc- 
tion, and there will be little difficulty in making out a clear case against 
the guilty parties. In a great number of cases, money has been drawn 
for services which never were rendered to the Government. In the 
rest, the allowance made for increased service is greatly in excess of 
‘*the sum which, according to law, might rightfully have been al- 
lowed.’’ The law for such prosecutions seems to have been drafted to 
cover the Star Route cases; and, if the law officers of the Government 
do not make good its claims, there will be no room for doubt as to 
where the responsibility rests. 

The torrent of indignation which was to be poured by Congress 
upon the Post-Office authorities for reducing the service on the Star 
Routes, seems to have dwindled to a very small stream. Mr. UpHam of 
Texas is the only member of Congress who has ventured to associate 
his name with these iniquities by so much as moving for a bill of 





particulars. The truth is that the newspapers of both sections and both 
parties have made this business so odious by their constant references to 
it, that Congressmen are obliged to avoid the very appearance of any 
complicity with the wrong-doing. Mr. DorsEy and Mr. Brapy need 
not look for comfort from that quarter. 





Mk. BLAINeE’s vigorous foreign policy came to an end in time to save us 
from a state of quarrel with the rest of mankind. Not content with arous- 
ing European jealousies by his vigorous interposition in the Chili-Peruvian 
quarrel, he managed to get England into a bad fit of the fidgets by a 
proposal to abrogate the CLayToN-BULWER Treaty of 1850. By that 
treaty, both countries pledged themselves to respect the neutrality of a 
ship-canal through the Isthmus of Panama, and England, in considera- 
tion of our accession to this treaty of joint and mutual guarantee, gave 
up her claims to the protectorate of the Mosquito Coast. It is very 
natural that, as America grows in power and confidence, she should re- 
fuse to play the subordinate diplomatic part which was suitable enough 
in 1850. Thirty-one years have wrought a mighty change in the rela- 
tive positions of the two countries, and have given much more force to 
our claim to be regarded as the natural protector of American repub- 
lics against European intrusions. But, if we mean to play that part, 
we must make up our mind to face the expense of it. A solitary guar- 
antee of an interoceanic ship-canal from a nation which has no 
and which will not risk a shot to end Chili’s encroachment upon Peru, 
is not a very valuable consideration. The English papers take the 
wrong tack in their criticism of the proposal. They are quite right in 
asking: what we mean to give by way of compensation ; quite wrong in 
speaking of our assumption of this new part as a piece of diplomatic in- 
solence. If we really are ready to become protectors of the whole con- 
tinent, nothing can be more natural or proper than that we should 
assume that 7é/e. It was first suggested to us by Great Britain herself. 
The doctrine put by GEeorce CANNING into the mouth of President 
MonrOE was not a joint Anglo-American guarantee of the Spanish re- 
publics against the designs of the Holy Alliance. It was purely an 
American guarantee, such as Mr. BLaIne proposes for the ship-canal. 
England tcok no risk then, and the single word of the American Re- 
public prevented the reduction of every republic, from Colombia to 
Chili, to the rule of Ferpinanp VII. This grand duty falls to us much 
more naturally in 1881 than in 1824. The CLayron—BuLWErR Treaty 
represents nothing but a departure from the Monroe policy at a time 
when domestic disturbance and disunion weakened our influence abroad, 
and our invasion of Mexico had forfeited us the confidence of the Span- 
ish republics. It should not stand in our way, if we wish to have a 
vigorous foreign policy with regard to the whole of this continent. 





Mr. RIDDLEBERGER was duly elected a Senator from Virginia on 
Tuesday, to take his seat March 4th, 1883. General MAHONE, there- 
fore, increases his power by one hundred per cent., while he diminishes 
both the political and moral force of the Republican party. That a 


| great national organization, such as it is, should have been so appa- 


rently indifferent to this Virginia performance, is at the first view in- 
comprehensible. Whence came the supine disregard of General Ma- 
HONE’S enormous political grab, and the corresponding despoilment of 
Republican prestige and strength, stands unexplained. If it were part 
of a plan to Mahone-ize the South,—to create in that section a bold, 
ready, skilful ally of the ‘‘boss’’ and ‘‘spoils system,’’—that would 
make this action intelligible and strictly within reason. But we decline 
to believe, as yet, that such a scheme is so matured and approved as to 
have prevented the development at-Richmond of a manly and just de- 
mand for the election of a Republican Senator. 





No appointment made by Mr ARTHUR has given such general satis- 
faction as has his nomination of Mr. Gray of Massachusetts to the Su- 
preme Bench. Very few of the appointments made of late years to that 
bench have tended to strengthen it in the public confidence. That of 
Mr. STANLEY MATTHEWS we regard as one of the few great blunders of 
Mr. GarFIELp’s brief administration. Mr. Grant did just as little for _ 
it in making Mr. Waite the Chief Justice. Mr. Gray, however, is 
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probably the greatest lawyer on the Supreme Bench. He is more than 
this; he is the man of the most judicial character. Very little of his 
legal experience has been at the bar. As far back as 1855, he was ap- 
pointed the reporter of decisions in the Supreme Court of his own State. 
From that place he was removed to the bench, and he has risen to the 
highest place that Massachusetts has to give to a great lawyer. He is, 
therefore, not an instance of the bad blunders generally made in setting 
a man to see both sides of a case after he has spent half his life, or more, 
in seeing only one side of it. He has been very little engaged as an 
advocate, and very long as a judge. He has that jealousy of his judicial 
character of which Sir MarrHEw HALE set the first example. In early 
life, he was zealous for the Free Soil party. Since he reached the bench, 
he has abstained from any act which would identify him before the pub- 
lic with either party. He corresponds pretty closely to the Scots’ 
description of CROMWELL’s judges, with whom they were so much dis- 
satisfied ; he is ‘‘a kinless loon, intent on nothing but bare indifferent 
fair play.’’ Itis a pleasant surprise to find that such a man is the choice 
of a Stalwart President. If Mr. ARTHUR will fill all the vacancies which 
occur in his time by similar selections, he may earn the honor of restor- 
ing our chief legal tribunal to that place in public confidence which it 
once held and always ought to hold. 





A MOVE has been made in Pennsylvania politics by the anti-‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ Republicans. Their committee of eight, headed by Senator 
STEWART, has met in Philadelphia, and resolved to issue an address to 
the Republican masses of the State. This address contains two ideas: 
first, that the ‘‘boss’’ rule now fastened upon the party prevents its 
freedom of action ; and, second, that the remedy for this lies in choos- 
ing as delegates to the approaching State Convention men of integrity, 
courage and intelllgence, who will truly and cleanly represent the people. 
This is strictly a logical procedure. The ‘‘continental’’ element of 
the party insists that the majority of its voters ares‘‘ against the ‘ ma- 
chine,’ ’’ and that only organization and unity of effort are required to 
demonstrate this. | Their address, therefore, and the further steps they 
may take in the direction of securing a truly representative convention, 
are consistent with their original intimations of plan and purpose. 
Whether, in the end, the people will have as many delegates in the 
convention as the ‘‘ bosses’’ will have, is the question now to be de- 
termined. 





THE postmaster at Pittsburg, having decided to resign, kept his 
purpose so well concealed that the nomination of his successor to the 
Senate on Tuesday was a complete surprise, and all the more disagree- 
able to the people of Pittsburg, because they did not discern in it those 
elements of fitness whose presence is pleasant and absence offensive. 
‘Outside the White House, those who had word of the change seem to 
have been the new appointee, Senator CAMERON, and Representative 
ErrETT. We should be sorry to conclude that, in making so import- 
ant a nomination to the Senate as that of postmaster in the second city 
of Pennsylvania, the President regards it unnecessary to have any 
wider circle of confidence and advice. It seems, however, that Senator 
MITCHELL does not readily yield his support to this method of making 
appointments ; on the contrary, he inclines to help develop a greater 
degree of consideration for the preferences of those directly interested 
in the administration of the Pittsburg post-office. Senator MITCHELL 
has shown himself in some notable instances lately to be acting inde- 
pendently of his colleague. 





AFTER advising with Senator CAMERON, Chairman CoopER came 
home and announced himself of a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Pennsylvania, but a supporter, instead, of 
General Beaver. This is precisely as we indicated a week ago must be 
the case. Colonel Quay is also for General Beaver, and says (we are 
relying upon newspaper interviews, ) that ‘‘ he will be nominated and 
elected.’’ Following in the train of these announcements, there is a 
general if not universal acclaim from the Stalwart lines throughout the 
State that General BEAvER “is slated,’’ and “ the thing is fixed.’’ Of 
course, under these circumstances, the affectation of prudery in 
denying that there had been a ‘‘conference’’ of Stalwart leaders at 





Washington, whereat General BEAvER’s candidacy was decreed, is very 
droll indeed. As we have already said, the precise degree of formality 
with which Senator CAMERON and Colonel Quay resolved that General 
BEAVER should be run is not an object of curiosity—they may have 
held a conference, or a caucus, or a congress, or they may have winked 
at each other, and said simply: ‘‘ BEAVER !”’ 





SincE Senator CAMERON has selected General Braver for the head 
of the ticket, the next question is whom, ifany one, has he selected for 
the three other places on it. Colonel Quay, it is understood, desires 
to name the candidate for Secretary of Internal Affairs. His office, 
after the Governorship, is the one having most political influence. It 
has some twenty appointments, and the Secretary is a member of the 
Board of Pardons. The Lieutenant-Governor has no ‘“‘ patronage.’’ 
He is an ornamental part of the Commonwealth’s equipment, drawing 
$1,500 a year, and acting as Moderator in the Senate, when it sits, for 
half the time, more or less. Should the Governor be removed, pro- 
moted, or translated, he would be an important officer, but in the ab- 
sence of those circumstances he isnot. As for the Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, his functions are, of course, strictly divorced from politics, 
and, if anyone be chosen of the character and calibre of the present 
Chief Justice, SHARSwooD, (whose term is now expiring, and whose 
place it is that must be filled,) there need be no speculation as to the 
extent to which he will be a judge, and not be a politician. It is with 
a careful view, therefore, to the political usefulness of the four officers 
to be elected next year, that Senator CAMERON names the Governor and 
Colonel Quay the Secretary of Internal Affairs, and that as to the other 
places they leave the matter ostensibly unsettled. ‘These, for the pres- 
ent, are bait for Independent Republicans—or Republicans of indepen- 
dence,—to nibble at, if they are so inclined. It is notable that the 
bait has already been moved within the view of at least three of the 
anti-‘‘ machine ’’ jurists—Mr. Lear, Mr. Stewart and Mr. SHirRas, 
who have all been “‘ suggested ’’ from Stalwart quarters as proper men 
for Judge. 





Tue Independent Republicans who voted for Mr. WoLFE, and for 
whom Mr. I. D. McKEE acts as committee chairman, have called a 
State Convention, to meet in this city on the 12th of January, to con- 
sider the propriety of nominating a State ticket. This seems, at the 
first glance, like an early move. It is, however, not so far in advance 
of the election as the nominating done by Senator CAMERON and Colo- 
nel Quay, which fact may serve as its defence with the Stalwarts. It 
may also be remarked that there is very good precedent for early action 
of this sort. In the great Harrison campaign, when the people de- 
cided upon a political revolution, they proclaimed the decision a year 
in advance. The convention that nominated ‘‘ the Hero of Tippeca- 
noe’’ for the election of November, 1840, was held in Harrisburg, in 
December, 1839. The ‘‘ bosses’’ of that day had ample notice of 
the popular uprising, though they were, after all, greatly surprised when 
it struck and overthrew them. They had, then, as their successors now 
have, great confidence in the ‘‘machine’’ and great contempt for the 
people’s gumption. How far they are justified in such views at present, 
we shall see later. 





SoME two years ago, we made a trifle ofa stir by asking what open- 
ings there were for the dishonest selection of a panel for grand and 
petit juries in Philadelphia. The answer given from the bench to our 
inquiry seemed to cover the case. We were, indeed, better satisfied 
with it at the time than, on maturer reflection, we found reason to be. 
The lists from which the jury panel is taken by the judges is furnished 
by officers in the service of the ‘‘ring.’’ The officials who draw the 
names for the box are equally under its control, since the loss of its 
favor would be the loss of their places. The judge has no real check 
upon the acts of those officers, except to see that the name drawn is on 
the manuscript list which is before him, and which contains plenty of 
black sheep. The trick so often practiced in drawing lotteries is quite 
easy to employ in making juries. All that is necessary is that the 
names whose drawing is desired shall be found on the written list. 
The drawer can introduce them into the boxes, and seem to draw them 
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out again. We cannot swear that this has ever been done, but we 
know that it has been charged. 

It now seems that, even when the panel is all right, the ‘‘ ring ’’ still 
has means of defence at hand. The trial of Mr. Mouat, for altering a 
talley-sheet in an election of two years back, has been going on before 
the Court of Common Pleas. A fair amount of pains seems to have 
been taken to get a good jury. At least eleven true and honest men 
were secured. The twelfth was probably as good as any of the rest, 
but, fortunately for the ‘‘ring,’’ he was away from home. A tool of 
the ‘‘ring’’ was put forward to personate him, answered to his name 
and address, and was admitted to serve. The case was brought almost 
to a conclusion, and the guilt of the accused clearly proved, before the 
deceit was detected. Only the evidence of the wife of the man who 
was thus personated sufficed to detect the sham juror. It now remains 
for the Sheriff to show that he and his subordinates had nothing to do 
with this clever trick. Of course, the object was to secure a disagree- 
ment of the jury. They had already compared notes on the matter, 
and were all for conviction, except the one black sheep. On finding that 
the fixer could not manage his case, Mr. Mouar pleaded guilty, and 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of five thousand 
dollars. 

It may be asked how often this vile trick has been practiced success- 
fully, through the collusion of citizens who were glad to escape in this 
way from the burden of jury-service ? 





News of the Arctic exploring ship ‘‘ Jeannette ’’ reached the United 
States on Tuesday. Dispatches from Siberia have come to St. Peters- 
burg, that, near the end of September, two boats, containing Com- 
mander De Lone and twenty-four of his officers and crew, reached the 
mouth of the Lena River. The “ Jeannette’’ had been abandoned on 
June 234, in latitude 77° North, and longitude 157° East, and all on 
board had embarked in three boats. Fifty miles from the Lena, in a 
fog, the boats separated, and two only have yet been heard of, as stated. 
The third, the second cutter, contained Lieutenant CLupp and seven 
others. Prompt measures of relief have been taken, both by the Russian 
and the American Governments. As to the geographical or scientific 
results of the ‘‘ Jeannette’s’’ voyage, nothing is known at this writing. 
That she had worked westward from Behrings’ Straits, was contrary to 
the general supposition of Arctic authorities. 





‘¢ THE METHODIST ’”’ is a newspaper which discusses national affairs 
with a good deal of ability, but with a pessimistic tendency which leads 
it at times to very grave misrepresentations of the facts. It views the 
Government of the country as a sphere of bad and corrupting influence, 
and desires to minimize its influence as much as possible. As might be 
expected, it favors the Free Trade policy, but, strangely enough, for the 
same general reason, it favors the abolition of the internal revenue 
taxes. While it would like to see the tariff modified greatly, it has no 
faith in Congress as an honest adjudicator between the claims of rival 
interests. Revision, it believes, would be merely a plan for levying large 
assessments upon the different groups of manufacturers. The abolition 
of the internal revenue it regards as the best way of bringing the na- 
tional receipts within the range of the national expenses. We cordially 
agree with Zhe Methodist as regards the repeal of the internal revenue 
duties, but for a reason it does not give. We wish to see them aban- 
doned by the nation to the States. On the other hand, we have no 
such fears as it entertains with regard to the revision of the tariff. 
Congress is by no means the den of thieves it supposes. A revision can 
be effected, anomalies removed, duties equalized, and abuses prevented, 
without the assessment of a dollar. This is the view taken of it by the 
manufacturers themselves. It is they who are clamoring for the revision 
of the tariff, although they know that the general effect of that revision 
will be a lowering of duties. They want a reasonable, sensible protec- 
tive tariff, in which no article shall lie under one or two hundred per 
cent. duties, and none shall be excluded from what Protectionists regard 
as a fair chance to compete with native products. On a few articles, 
they would increase the duties ; from quite as many, they would remove 
them altogether. But they have no such fears as The Methodist seems 
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to entertain on their behalf. We refer to this chiefly to say that this 
pessimistic attitude towards the Government and public men seems to us 
morally mischievous. Jt is irreligious, also, if the New Testament is to 
be taken as a type of what is religious. The Apostles never refer to the 
rulers of their own time in terms of denunciation. PauL never antici- 
pates JuvenaL. He always speaks of the office of the ruler with 
reference to the lofty ideal of that office as a divine ministry. He al- 
ways makes high demands upon men in public places, instead of harping 
on their poor performances. And the religion which is to reform 
American society must be free from this pious cynicism. It must be 
one which turns men’s thoughts to the ideal side of politics. 





THE types last week made us speak of ‘‘ Professor CATTELL of Lehigh 
University.”’ We wrote: ‘‘ Professor CATTELL of Zinco/n University.”’ 








AMERICA AS A BORROWER AND AS A LENDER. 


HE favorable balance of trade which the United States have 
T enjoyed for the last few years has had an unhappy moral 
influence upon our American Free Traders. It has disturbed 
very seriously that superior and scientific calm which generally 
characterizes men who are able to sum up their theory of the 
universe in a few neat and dapper maxims. If we were going on 
to export gold, they would point to our loss of that metal as a 
proof that Protection does not protect. But, since the tariff has 
made it possible for us to import gold, it is necessary to prove that 
this is a fact of no significance,—indicates rather a loss thana gain 
in the international exchanges. 

Especially we are warned that “the great preponderance of our 
exports over our imports indicates our unhappy status as a debtor 
nation. Just as England is able to import more than she exports 
without loss, because her imports represent the interest on her 
foreign investments, so America is obliged to export more than 
she imports, because her position is the reverse of that held by 
England.” We hardly can believe that anyone supposes this par- 
allel perfect. It is quite true that we owe large sums to Europe, 
and that we have to pay the interest on these, either by exports of 
gold or by exports of commodities. But we certainly are not 
more heavily in Europe’s debt than we were before the balance of 
trade in our favor set in. On the contrary, we are much less so. 
Instead of eleven hundred millions of our Government bonds being 
held abroad, there probably are less than three hundred millions 
in the hands of Europeans at the present time. It is the favorable 
balance of trade which has made this difference possible. So long 
as Europe sold us more than she bought, she went on taking our 
bonds and our gold in settlement. When we ceased to buy as 
much as we sold, the process was reversed. Our bonds were sent 
back to us, along with some gold, to pay the balance due us. 
That we import much less gold than the amount of the balance in 
our favor, is not because the rest is due abroad in interest on our 
debt. It is because we are extinguishing the principal of that 
debt. It is not because we are a debtor nation, but because we 
are a nation getting out of debt. 

Our Free Traders have a great many authorities among English 
theorists for scouting the importance of a favorable balance of trade. 
The whole energy of the Free Trade school, from the time of Col- 
onel TorRENS to the present, has been given to the proof that such 
a balance is of no importance. For a country situated as England 
is, its importance is not very great. A country which contrives to 
drain to itself the gold of the world by securing a monopoly of 
manufactures, and then to lend it back again on Govermental and 
corporate securities, can well afford to import more than it ex- 
ports, It merely draws its interest in raw materials from the rest 
of mankind. But there is no parallel to such a situation, and least 
of all is such a parallel to be found in the United States. When 
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the balance is unfavorable to us, we are not taking in commodities 
the interest on our foreign investments. We have to pay for the 
excess of our purchases over our sales, in gold or in negotiable se- 
It is hard to say which of the two forms of payment is 
the most mischievous to us. The export of our securities places 
us at a great disadvantage permanently as a debtor nation. The 
export of gold deprives us of the instrument of association by 
which labor is organized and fertilized, and the resources of the 
country are developed. We might as well export twelve inches of 
water out of all our canals and rivers, as send out our gold, for this 
is the export which checks the movement of industry in every 
channel. 

The practical people in England do not agree with the theorists. 
Little as England has to fear from an unfavorable balance, they do 
fear it a very great deal. They hate to see gold ordered for ex- 
port to America, and they resist the outflow by every means in 
their power. The simplest way is to raise the rate of discount 
and force large sales of stocks of goods by persons who must have 
money to hold them, but cannot afford the Bank’s rate upon it. As 
a consequence, large sales have to be made at a sacrifice, chiefly to 
foreign dealers, and their payments for these turn the tide of gold 
into England. All last year, and the year before, this was the 
policy pursued toward France, and the gold reserve in the Bank of 
France was drained into the vaults of the Bank of England. The 
Bank of France stopped the process by raising its own rate of dis- 
count—a proceeding very unusual with that institution. This year, 
it is the Bank of Holland which is drained of gold to pay English 
debts. But the capacities of Holland for such drafts are limited. 
The Netherlands have not the population, nor have they the com- 
merce, needed for the absorption of the stocks of goods which 
have to be sold. Asa last resort, the United States themselves 
have been sought. Since the middle of August, there has been a 
notable increase in the amount of our “imports” from England. 
It would be more exact to say, “an increase in the amount of Eng- 
lish exports to America.” There is no American demand for such 
stocks of goods as have been sent. They are consigned to us be- 
cause they must be sold, and to bring what price they can. Our 
business methods as regards importation favor this sort of pro- 
cedure. The vast majority of our so-called importers are merely 
commission houses acting as agencies for English firms. They are 
managed by foreigners who have never assumed the duties of 
citizenship, and who have no interest in common with the people 
of this country. Their only responsibility is to send abroad ad- 
vices as to the condition of the American markets; but they have 
no responsibility as to the amount of goods thrown upon their 
hands. That is regulated by foreign necessities quite as much as 
by their views of the likelihood of their sale. New York law ac- 
tually favors this class of business people. A genuine importer, 
who owns and controls his own stock of goods, has to pay taxes 
on its amount. A commission agent, whose stock is owned abroad 
or outside the State, is exempt from this taxation. 

Hence the ease with which the amount of exports to America 
is increased as often as the enforced stringency of the London 
money market makes this desirable. They represent an English 
anxiety to keep gold at home which is quite out of keeping with 
the teachings of the English economists. These gentlemen of theory 
represent gold as the least serviceable of all commodities, and as 
never so well employed as when it is sent abroad in exchange for 
articles of greater usefulness than itself. They hold up to ridicule 
the country which is willing to send abroad its articles of food and 
wear, of comfort and of luxury, and take in exchange these round 
pieces of yellow and white metal which no man can wear or eat, 
and on which no one would like to sleep. But business instinct is 
in this matter a safer guide than iseconomic theory. It recognizes 
in gold the most useful of all commodities,—the organizer of 


curities. 





industry, the fertilizer of labor, the instrument of association, as well 
as of exchange. 

That the American drain of European gold is not likely to cease 
at an early date, is recognized by European financiers. They begin 
to look forward to the time when this will be the great monetary 
centre of the world, and all other people will come to borrow of us. 
The first step in recognition of this new state of things has already 
been taken. It may be premature, but it certainly is significant. 
We learn from the Veue Frete Presse of Vienna that steps are taking 
to place a Hungarian loan on the New York market. As the Presse 
points out, there is no formal obstacle in the way of the experiment. 
Such a loan can make its way to the stock-list of the New York 
Stock Exchange without any great difficulty. Whether it will be 
taken in any considerable amount, it is impossible to predict. Its 
success is not probable, but “stranger things have happened.” 

A great plenty of money in America means a low charge 
for the use of money. It means the rapid development and 
elaborate organization of our own industries. It means the greater 
facility of association for every kind of production. And, sooner 
or later, it will mean the transfer of America from the list of 
debtor to that of creditor nations, and the demand for loans from 
any and every nation or corporation that can offer security for 
repayment. 








THE CLAIM AGENTS’ RAID. 


N our article last week on the subject, we treated especially 
| of the manner in which the Arrears of Pensions Bill came to 
be a law, showing that it was enacted in almost complete ignor- 
ance of the effect of its provisions, but in deference to a supposed 
demand of the meritorious soldiers of the Union army, which de- 
mand had been worked up by the interested diligence of pension- 
claim agents, It is the purpose of the present article to show how 
admirably their scheme effected their purpose, and how this law, 
passed with culpable recklessness by Congress, has operated to 
confuse and embarrass the work of the Pension Bureau, and make 
a prodigious drain upon the resources of the Treasury. The 
reports and communications of the Pension Bureau afford the 
sources of information in these regards. 

Immediately upon the passage of the Act, the Commissioner 
of Pensions notified Congress that the appropriation for pensions 
already made for the current year would be wholly inadequate, in 
view of the arrears that would need to be paid. His estimate of 
the amount immediately required was thirty-four million dollars; 
but he suggested an amendment of the Act which, by equalizing 
rates in certain particulars, would enable him, he thought, to get 
along with twenty-five million dollars. When this deficiency ap- 
propriation came before the Senate, Senator SHERMAN called at- 
tention to the fact that, while the Arrears Bill was under discus- 
sion, the statement had been made that the amount required would 
probably be from eighteen to twenty millions of dollars, and he 
said it was evident that a great mistake had been made by some- 
body. 

It must be borne in mind that this estimate is based only upon 
the number of pension-claims already allowed, in respect of which 
it was supposed arrearage would be claimed from the time of the 
origin of the disability until the time when the payment of a pen- 
sion was begun. It took no account of claims yet to be made for 
pension, which, if allowed, would carry with them also the right to 
arrears. The appropriation was made, and it is creditable to the 
accuracy of Commissioner BENTLEY’s investigations and calculations, 
that it proved substantially adequate for the settlement of the 
arrears to which the pensioners then borne on the roll were 
entitled. The amounts paid on account of claims allowed subse- 


quent to the passage of the Act do not appear in any special 
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appropriation for arrears, but are included in the enormous sum 
now annually called for as a regular appropriation for pensions. A 
very large proportion of all the claims now annually allowed carry 
with them what may be called back-pension from a period dating 
back to the war, and amounting often to more than fifteen hundred 
dollars, which the pensioner receives with the first payment of his 
monthly or quarterly instalment. 


In his report for the year ending June 30th, 1879, a date less 
than six months after the passage of the Act, the Commissioner 
stated that “the new claims of invalids, widows, minor children 
and dependent relatives, have come in at an unprecedented rate.” 
The claims of invalids, he said, were more than déuble in number 
those of any previous year, except 1866, (just at the close of the 
war,) and nearly double that year, while other claims were large in 
an almost equal ratio. The fact was that the Act offered a large 
premium of ready money to all who could make up proof of a 
claim, and stimulated thousands to make application who had 
never thought of doing so, and whose case was not of such 
necessity as justified an appeal to the public bounty. Fraudulent 
claims largely occupied the attention of the Bureau. They ob- 
structed business. They were in the way of just and meritorious 
claims, “to such a degree,” said the Commissioner, as to result, 
in many cases, “ to a practical denial of justice.” 


The third section of the Arrears of Pensions Act repealed a law 
which prevented the prosecution of claims that had not been pros- 
ecuted to success within five years from the time of filing them. 
The effect of this upon the business of the Pension Bureau is set 
forth in a circular of the Commissioner of Pensions, dated October 
Ist, 1880, and printed, to be sent to applicants for pensions who 
were complaining of the delay in settling their claims. The circu- 
lar says: 

“ At the time of the passage of the Arrears Act, there were about one hundred 
thousand unsettled claims which were regarded as alive and pending; besides these, 
there were not less than eighty thousand on the files which had been rejected for one 
or another reason. Among those claims which were on the files, and had not been 
admitted, were about forty-five thousand which were counted as dead claims, the 
claimants having abandoned their prosecution, or died, leaving them unsettled. The 
Arrears Act not only brought in new original claims at the rate of 10,290 per month, 
for the whole period of seventeen months from February Ist, 1879, to June 30th, 1880, 
—while the average from July Ist, 1878, to February Ist, 1879, was only 1,597 per 
month,—but it revived from thirty to forty thousand old cases which were on the re- 
jected files.” 

It appears, therefore, that, as one of the results of this Act, the 
Pension Bureau was forced to take up again, and go over anew, 
from thirty to forty thousand cases which it had once investigated 
and rejected, or the prosecution of which had been abandoned, and 
which, until the passage of this Act, it was debarred from recon- 
sidering. Indeed, it does not seem possible that the ingenuity of 
man could have devised an Act no longer than this which would be 
productive of more serious embarrassment to the organization and 
orderly prosecution of the Pension Office. That the claim agents 
had got their work well in hand to take immediate advantage of 
the passage of the Act, appears from the alacrity with which the 
claims for arrears in the cases where pension was already allowed, 
were filed. The Act was passed on the 25th of January, and at the 
end of March 46,264 claims had been received at the Pension Of- 
fice. After that time, the number rapidly diminished, the number 
filed in October following being 1,158. The number of army in- 
valid pension claims filed in 1877 was 16,532; in 1878, it was 
18,812; in 1879, it was 36,835; in 1880, 110,673; in 1881, 
18,455. (it will be borne in mind that these are not the calendar 
year, but the fiscal year, ending June 30th of the years named, so 
that the great increase noted in 1879 covers only six months of the 
operation of the Arrears of Pensions Act.) The claims of widows 
and children of deceased soldiers increased in nearly as great a 
ratio. The drain upon the Treasury on account of this Act is 





shown by the increase of the annual disbursements for the pay- 
ment of pensions. The largest annual disbursement previous to 
the passage of this Act was in 1871, and amounted to $33,077- 
383.63. From this sum it had gradually declined, until in 1878 it 
was $26,844,415.18, The disbursement for 1879 was $33,780,- 
526.19; for 1880, it was $57,240,540.14 ; for 1881, it was $50,620,- 
538.51. These figures do not include the specific appropriation for 
arrears of twenty-five million dollars. 

Commissioner BENTLEY early discovered that the great induce- 
ments offered to successful claimants under this Act increased the 
probability of frauds, in the department, and made necessary a new 
system for the examination of claims, and a largely increased force 
to do the work of the department. He faithfully represented these 
necessities to Congress, but could obtain only partial compliance 
with his requirements. The claim agents, as soon as they discov- 
ered that, in his devotion to the interests of the Government, he 
was making it more difficult to push a claim to rapid conclusion 
upon ex parte testimony, brought to bear all the agencies of their 
power, working among claimants to make him unpopular. Of 
course, in the enormous rush of new business, there were inevitable 
delays and some unavoidable confusion in transacting it, and the 
Office has been for years a long way behind in its work. This 
state of affairs made applicants-impatient and discontented, and 
they were in a fit frame of mind to believe readily whatever repre- 
sentations were made concerning the inefficiency of the manage- 
ment of the Bureau. Their purposeto get rid of Mr. BENTLEY was 
undisguised, and it was prosecuted without rest, year in and year 
out. How much this agitation had to do with his final retirement, 
it is impossible here to say, but it is some satisfaction to know that 
his successor, Mr. DuDLEy, appears unlikely to prove any more 
serviceable to the unjust pretensions and demands of the claim 
agents than was Mr. BENTLEY, and that his brief experience in the 
Office has persuaded him of the value of Commissioner BENTLEY’s 
work, as appears from the generous praise accorded the latter in 
his (Commissioner DuDLEy’s,) report. He says that to his pre- 
decessor “ great credit is due for the industry, ability and watchful 
integrity with which the business of the Office has been conducted 
under his management ;” and he adds that the methods of business 
which Mr. BENTLEY adopted have enabled him to effect changes 
that will, he hopes, “alleviate to some extent” the difficulties of 
the ex parte system. 

Some idea of the immense business which this Act has brought 
to the claim agencies may be formed from the knowledge that 
they maintain great offices, and employ a force of clerks larger 
than many important bureaux of the Government. Nor do they 
fail to show abundant material evidences of their financial pros- 
perity. It is stated that one of these agencies has on file in the 
Pension Office forty thousand claims, which, if allowed, will bring 
to its coffers $400,000 in fees. It might be supposed, since so 
much of the pension business is done through these agencies, that 
they have it all; but every member of Congress knows such is not 
the case, for all of them are constantly appealed to, to obtain from 
the department information of the status of claims of their con- 
stituents, and to urge their prompt consideration. So favorable 
are the laws to the applicants for pensions, that there is really no 
necessity for the employment of these professional claim agents 
in Washington. There is nothing to be done in the case of any 
one of them which any neighbor of ordinary skill in making out 
papers would not be able to do as satisfactorily ; but by means of 
extensive advertising, and the publication of semi-literary papers, 
ostensibly devoted to the interests of the soldiers, they have suc- 
ceeded in persuading thousands, all over the land, that they have 
superior facilities, and are, indeed, much more devoted to the wel- 
fare and success of the pensioner class than their representatives 
in Congress or their friends at home, 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


\ \ JE find in Zhe Legal Jntelligencer of the 4th ultimo an opinion pro- 
nounced in the Orphans’ Court of this city by Judge PENROSE, to 
which we call attention, asit concerns a matter in whichall educated men, 
and especially all scientific men, are interested. Two professors of the 
University of Pennsylvania were called in as expert witnesses in the 
WHITAKER will case. ‘Their evidence as to the ink used in the forged 
will, and the ruling of the paper on which it was printed, was as final 
and conclusive against its genuineness, as it was careful and delicate. 
That evidence was especially referred to by the judge who pronounced 
the decision. Judge AsHMAN, acting as audit judge, awarded them 
$5,000 each for their services, being one-half of one per cent. of the 
value of the estate they saved to the right heirs. On the case being 
appealed, it was shown that this was less than would have been charged 
for such services by New York or New England experts. But Judge 
PENROSE reduced the amount to one-half, for the following wise rea- 
sons: (1) The standard of payment for such services is higher in those 
other localities than in Philadelphia ; (2) the University pays these gen- 
tlemen only $3,000 a year for their services as teachers; (3) they there- 
fore cannot be worth so large a sum as has been awarded. The Judge 
does not attempt to show that the standard in Philadelphia is juster 
than elsewhere. He simply warns off scientific men from making their 
home in Philadelphia, as they are less thought of in this community, the 
chief scientific centre of the country, than in New York. The appeal to 
the University’s standardof payment is absurd. Everybody knows that 
the University of Pennsylvania has not the means to pay its professors 
as they deserve. For that reason, she is not able to command their 
full time, and has to leave them free to engage in just such work as this. 
And what is paid for by the University is not expert testimony in difficult 
cases. It is the teaching of the simple and indisputable routine of sci- 
entific study, demanding less mental strain, less personal responsibility 
as to results, less initiative in untried fields. One might as well 
measure what a man’s service is worth in the composition of a great 
oration, by the rate at which he is paid for writing a simple letter. 
Equally surprising is the next point in the Judge’s decision. The 
experts took so much time,—the lawyers so much ; their allowance should 
be proportional to the time. So far as this represents a professional 
conceit that no one deserves better remuneration than the gentlemen of 
the bar, we pass it by as unanswerable. There is no disputing with such 
conceits. But the Judge should have been a better master of arithmetic. 
An expert is paid, not for the time he spends on the case, but for all the 
time he spent in preparing to undertake the case. He must also be paid 
with some reference to the infrequency of the demands for his services. 
Such work as the lawyers did in the WHITAKER will case falls to good 
lawyers every week. Such work as these two professors did does not 
fall to the best expert once in ten years. ‘That men may be induced 
to qualify themselves for such work, they must be paid at rates which 
represent something of the time wasted in waiting, as well as the time 
spent in working. 





A New York paper lately said: ‘‘It took CHARLEs Lams one whole 
week to write a funny letter, and Sypney SmitH prepared his after- 
dinner jokes as carefully as a politician does his speeches.’’ This is not 
true of either. SyDNEY SMITH’s wit was, more particularly, of the 
readiest character. A relative of his wife, who passed some time each 
autumn at his Somersetshire parsonage, said, in referring to those visits in 
after days, that the absolutely spontaneous character of his good 
things were their greatest charm. He was, too, just as funny when 
it was a mere home circle as at a ‘‘swell’’ London dinner-table. 
SHERIDAN undoubtedly did to some extent prepare, and even kept 
note-books, careless as he usually was, recording when and where he 
made certain dons mots ; yet many of his brightest hits must have been 
entirely on the spur of the moment. When, for example, somebody 
said: ‘‘ You’ve made Gipson your friend for life.’’ ‘* How. so?’’ 
‘‘ Why, by your compliment inthe WarREN Hastinos speech, where you 
referred to the ‘luminous page of GiBBon.’’’ ‘‘ My dear fellow, I said 
vo-luminous !”’ 





THE expression, ‘‘ a windfall,’’ as indicating a stroke of luck, is 
said to have its origin in the fall of trees om an entailed estate where an 
owner cannot cut downtimber. There have been cases where, as in that 
of Lord Lovat, in Scotland, many years ago, a windfall has thus given 
a needy lancholder so great a sum as $50,000. Within the last two 
months, the storms which have raged in the three kingdoms have pro- 
duced more windfalls than within the memory of man. But in many 
cases they have been bitterly regretted, and all the more so that, in 
these days of iron ships, timber has not its former value. Monarchs 
of the forest went crashing down in the finest parks, and there was 
sad havoc in that fine avenue at Holland House, beneath which 
so many historic characters have sauntered ; whilst a few miles off, at 
Fulham Palace, the Bishop of London has to lament the loss of the 
magnificent black walnut which for more than a century has been the 








pride. of the Episcopal gardens. The manor of Fulham belonged to the 
See of London prior to the Norman Conquest in 1066, and from time 
immemorial the bishops have had a palace there. The more ancient 
parts of the present edifice were erected, ¢emp. Henry VII., on the 
site of the former abode. The gardens have been renowned for over 
three centuries. They at first owed their fame to Bishop GUNDELL, 
who, about the middle of the sixteenth century, imported the tamarisk 
tree, and paid great attention td hotany. The martial Bishop Comp- 
TON, ¢emp. WILLIAM and Mary, was also devoted to horticulture, and 
made North American trees and shrubs his special hobby. No garden 
in Europe probably was, up to a comparatively recent date, so rich in 
trans-Atlantic trees as Fulham. In 3793, the famous black walnut now 
gone measured eleven feet two inches in girth, and was seyenty feet 
high. Another of these trees, a splendid three-thorned acacia, came 
to grief through the overflow of the Thames in 1876. The soil around 
the tree became so saturated that it fell, crashing on to the roof of the 
palace. In fact, very few of the trees—the parent-stock of most of 
their kind in the United Kingdom,—are now standing. 





e 

WE are glad to call attention to the early issue of ‘‘ A Hand-Book 
of Charity Organization,’’ by Rev. S. HumpHREYsS GuURTEEN, the well- 
known author of the successful and growing establishments of Buffalo, New 
York. The contents of the volume will be chapters on ‘* An Historical 
Retrospect,’’ ‘‘ Phases of Charity,’’ ‘‘ Provident Schemes,’’ ‘Charity 
Organization and the Buffalo Plan,’’ ‘‘ The Council and the District 
Committee, with Hints and Suggestions on the Decision of Cases,”’ 
‘‘ The District Agent,’’ ‘The Central and District Offices, and their 
Mutual Relations, with fac-similes of Books and Forms,’’ ‘‘ The 
Volunteer Visitor,’’ ‘‘ What is Charity ?’’ and the “Scientific Basis 
of Charity Organization ;’’ with an appendix, containing interesting 
additional matter, of a very practical character, giving hints, rules, etc. 
This work has been undertaken in view of the wide-spread interest which 
is being felt in every section of the country in the movement which is 
commonly known as charity organization. From all parts of the United 
States, there is a constant demand for information with regard to the new 
plan of dealing with pauperism and poverty. At first, it was a simple mat- 
ter to reply by sending the pamphlets, leaflets, forms, etc., which had been 
adopted and issued by the Buffalo Society and those of other cities ; 
but to-day most of these are either out of print or printed only in book- 
form for office use. Moreover, many of the details having reference 
to the mode of starting a charity organization society, the exact 
functions of central and district offices, and their relations the one to 
the other, the duties of the paid agent, and the volunteer visitor, have 
never been described in any society’s publications, and hence the task 
of compiling a hand-book of charity organization, convenient in form 
and at a moderate price, seems to meet a real want of the present day. 
It is proposed to issue the hand-book during the month of February, 
provided a sufficient number of copies are ordered to warrant the 
publication. All communications respecting it should be addressed to 
the author, at Buffalo, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN AT HOME. 


HERE is a well-known story of the characteristic methods of the 
Frenchman, German and Englishman who were required to givea 
description of the camel, and set about it each in his own fashion,—the 
Frenchman by a flying visit to the Jardin des Plantes, a rapid survey of 
the depressed specimens there confined, and a vivacious generalization 
on the species and its peculiarities; the German, by vast researches 
through all available scientific records and an exhaustive monograph on 
the origin, structure and history of the animal ; the Englishman, by a 
prompt visit to the African desert to see for himself and study the crea- 
tion in its own environment. The epigram expresses, as it is the mis- 
sion of epigrams to do, a truth in an isolated, condensed, uncompro- 
mising form ; but it illustrates not unfairly some characteristic national 
traits which are still distinct in spite of the blending forces of an 
advanced civilization. Of late years, the American has become an im- 
portant, though not always very welcome, factor in the existence of the 
European. In proportion as his interests have been affected, the languid 
curiosity of the European has been slowly awakened by the persistent, 
somewhat aggressive progress of these vaguely understood, remote 
trans-Atlantic communities. The American has come to figure largely 
in literature, both serious and trifling; he is a common though not 
very delicately handled character in fiction, and has been obliged to 
father many a good story that would else have been embarrassed to 
claim an honest parentage. But the European analysis of the Ameri- 
can character is not as yet quite satisfactory or complete. The French- 
man complacently studies his type from the numerous specimens that 
he sees on his boulevards, in his cafés, his theatres, his shops, and does 
what he considers ample justice to his subject by a few clever, sparkling 
generalizations or a pungent epigram or two, in which the display of his 
own esprit is of more importance than such a secondary object as a 
mere historic adherence to fact. Perhaps, however, from this source 
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we could hardly expect a closer investigation. In spite of the inven- 
tion of steamships and the progress of scientific navigation, the genuine 
Parisian retains a profound and frankly expressed abhorrence of the 
sea and an insuperable aversion to adopting it as the highway of indi- 
viduals when not absolutely compelled to do so. 

The German curiosity on the subject of the genus Americanum is 
still more cheaply satisfied. Not possessing all the Frenchman’s facili- 
ties for a concentrated study of thé migratory varieties, the scientific 
German contents himself with drawing his deductions from other peo- 
ple’s impressions ; and from newspapers and essays and popular ‘‘ on 
dits’’ he constructs a sort of @ priori America and American people of 
his own devising, in which he firmly believes, though sometimes his 
data are not much more trustworthy than Mr. Crazg’s, who ‘had it 
upon good authority that it’s a big Frenchman as reaches five foot 
high, an’ they live upon spoon-meat mostly.”’ 

But the truth-loving, investigating Briton has always preferred the 
testimony of the senses to any other kind of testimony, and the evi- 
dence of his own eyes and ears to that of other men’s. And now, 
having at length arrived at the conclusion that it would be well to know 
more of this America and these Americans who are so constantly and 
inconveniently obtruding themselves on his notice, with characteristic 
directness he resolves to study the American in his native habitat, to 
visit the animal in his lair and learn something of his domestic habits, 
his mode of procuring his food and rearing his young, etc. It is this 
businesslike, eminently rational curiosity,—this desire for direct in- 
vestigation and personal experience,—not mere love of novelty and pur- 
suit of pleasure, that has brought to our shores the crowds of English- 
men that have been skimming over the continent in all directions 
during the last two or three seasons. The number is no longer confined 
to agents prospecting for settlers, or consumptives who have heard of 
the wonders wrought by the climate of Colorado, or the strenu- 
ously idle young Briton, who would cheerfully cross any number of 
oceans with the prospect of two weeks’ shooting, and with whom the 
killing of time is quite as cardinal and serious an object as the de- 
struction of game. We are now called upon to extend our welcome to 
the grave, reflective M. P., the man of business habits and practical ideas, 
the substantial man of fortune, the landed proprietor, the philanthropist, 
the statesman, the literary man,—who are all following this impulse of 
personal investigation. The thorough naturalist is not content with 
examining a few imported specimens, though he can count their stripes 
and classify their teeth and claws. ‘To study the nature and habits of 
the animal satisfactorily, he must be seen in his native haunts and in 
his relations with others of his species. The American abroad is a 
sufficiently familiar figure, and as such has been pretty thoroughly 
studied and classified in the concentrated types thus presented. But 
the travelling American—be he from the far West or the sunny South, 
or from Yankeeland itself,—does not conclusively represent the whole 
edifice of American society. He gives but an imperfect idea of the 
American home, the American school, the American factory, the 
American workingman, the American city, and the American hotel, 
and many other characteristic features that can only be studied upon 
the spot. 

The American at home is in some respects a very different person 
from the American abroad. First of all, the American abroad, like all 
other travellers and pleasure-seekers, is for the time being an idle man. 
The American at home is pre-eminently a busy man. This univer- 
sality of occupation is a little bewildering to the Englishman of easy 
means, accustomed to the large leisure class of English society. Of 
course, in England, as elsewhere, tradespeople and the mercantile 
classes and professional men, poor men and poor men’s sons, and some- 
times even great men’s younger sons, have to accept the result of the 
primal curse, and earn their own bread by labor—that is a matter of 
course. In America, from the bottom to the top of the social ladder, 
which here has not very many rounds, work of some sort or other is 
the order of the day. The land-owner, the proprietor, the millionaire, 
the rich man and the rich man’s son, the club man, the man of society, 
the dancing man, the diner-out, the crack shot, the boating man and 
the man who goes in for athletics, all have at least some nominal occu- 
pation. 

The little, hard-worked, unimposing American army does not supply 
the pleasant, well-organized training-school for active idleness that the 
pampered English regiments afford,—the regiments which contain eldest 
sons and other valuable members of society whose lives are too precious 
to be- exposed to the mischances of vulgar warfare,—a profession in 
which a man learns to do a little of everything but earn his salt, and 
in which all parts of the organism except the brain are pretty fully ex- 
ercised. ‘‘In America,’’ said a young Englishman, who was a little 
perplexed by this all-prevailing activity, which seemed to him rather 
an abnormal state of things,—‘‘ in America, the first question you seem 
to ask about a man is: ‘ What does he do?’ In England, the first ques- 
tion we ask about a man is: ‘What game does he play?’ ”’ 

Notwithstanding the American faculty of ready assimilation and 
quick, eager adaptation and imitation, the whole basis of American 
society is and must be different from that of English society. Here 
the ground has been cleared and natural forces have been allowed free 





play and elbow-room. Whatever possesses the quality of buoyancy 
rises by a physical law and comes to the surface, unrepressed by the 
weight of institutions and traditions that bear unequally on different 
elements of society. There are no favored classes, and the best that 
the nation has in its gift may crown the successful efforts of the self- 
made man. The American cad, of course, exists, and only too plenti- 
fully, but he is a less objectionable variety than the Britishcad, insomuch 
as self-assertion, however odious it may be, is less fundamentally degrad- 
ing than abject prostration and self-abasement before social superiors, 
and the primary object of the American cad is to convince the world 
that he has no social superiors. 

No one has more justly appreciated than Mr. James the first im- 
pression produced on the English tourist by certain characteristic 
features of the surface of American civilization. Being himself quite 
perfectly denaturalized, he is able dispassionately to estimate the salient 
features of the country that had the fortunate accident of being his 
birth-place, and can tell us just how an Englishman is or would be 
affected by the climatic idiosyncrasies of this continent, its cities, 
streets, hotels, railways, watering-places, and some of the habits of 
society. But the serious British tourist sees all that Mr. James sees, 
and a good deal more besides. The practical Englishman in quest of 
information is the most thorough and persistent of sight-seers. He is 
a born lover of institutions and an indefatigable visitor of schools, 
asylums, hospitals, prisons, workhouses, banks, post-offices, etc. And 
he sees them with his mind as well as with his eyes; for, when he has 
once divested himself of the comfortable national habit of looking 
upon England as the rule, and all the rest of mankind as exceptions 
more or less pitiable or ludicrous in proportion as they diverge from 
the home standard, there isno man more honestly and intelligently 
open to conviction and better able to appreciate methods and views dif- 
ferent from his own. But the travelling Englishman who has a curiosity 
beyond institutions can see much more than hospitals, schools and 
asylums. The well-equipped Englishman, besides the indispensable 
silver-topped dressing-case and the inseparable hat-box, now usually 
travels provided with a supply of letters that would carry him half across 
the continent, and such appeals in this country are rarely made in vain, 
for American hospitality, like all provincial hospitality, is very genuine 
and actively cordial. The American at home is at heart, if not in speech, 
generally a little apologetic, and is eager to offer his guest the best his 
purse and city can afford, and has the credit of his country and locality 
anxiously at heart. 

The American girl, also, among other democratic institutions, can be 
better studied and understood in her own home and her own atmos- 
phere than on foreign soil. To the Englishman, accustomed to find 
his mere sex carry weight in a circle radiating from the breakfast-table, 
the American man seems at a startling discount. He sees that his 
American cousin has not in social and domestic matters the undisputed 
pre-eminence that the male Briton considers his inalienable prerogative. 
If the American woman has been refused the political privileges of the 
ballot, she at least has obtained unqualified household suffrage. In that 
precinct, her vote is never disputed, but counts for as good as her 
brother’s. In adjusting the habits and proceedings of a household, the 
Englishman finds to his surprise that the wishes and requirements of the 
girls are quite as prominent as those of the sons. The American girl is 
not the subordinate being that the well-trained English girl is taught to 
consider herself until marriage has justified her existence and given her 
the moral support of feeling that she is irreproachably fulfilling her true 
vocation. The American girl does not look upon marriage at all in 
this light. It is not her first objective point, though it is very well 
when it comes in its time, if she finds nothing more interesting to do 
and has made up her mind to part with her much-prized freedom. She 
meets men constantly on a footing of friendly unreserve, and there is 
plenty of pleasant intercourse to which neither side attaches any sig- 
nificance, and consequently the celibacy of the American marriageable 
man is not so fiercely contested as that of the eligible Briton. 

The cultivated American goes abroad in a condition of sensitive, 
self-distrusting receptivity, prepared to discard or reprobate habits or 
convictions which are not in accord with those of older civilizations, 
without weighing very carefully their relative merits, and attains a 
cosmopolitan inconspicuousness at the loss of much of his individuality. 
But, with all due consciousness of our many shortcomings and differences, 
we cannot help thinking that an Englishman who comes here with his 
mind in a fairly receptive state may carry away from his visit to a civili- 
zation differing from his own even more fundamentally than superficially, 
suggestions which might not be altogether valueless. 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET’S “NUMA ROUMESTAN.” 
Paris, November, 1881. 
\HE name of Alphonse Daudet is probably not so popular in Amer- 
‘T ica as it is in France ; still, we feel sure that a novel from the pen 
of the author of the ‘‘ Nabob,”’ ‘‘ Jack,”’ and ‘‘ Kings in Exile,’”’ will 
be looked upon as a piece of literary good fortune. The success of 
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the book has gone on increasing from the day of publication; fifty 
thousand copies were sold off in a few days, and since then edition has 
followed edition, for not only Paris, but all France, wishes to read it. 

The vogue of this novel is amply justified, not only by the remark- 
able brilliancy of the style, its wonderful dash and vivacity, but still 
more by the characteristics of the dramatis persone, who are drawn 
so graphically that they stand out like portraits taken from life—so 
vividly, indeed, that the greater number of readers insist on recogniz- 
ing such and such political personages in these psychological sketches. 
We, however, choose only to see in Vuma Roumestan, the hero of the 
novel, a specimen of that most amusing and uncommon type of Pro- 
vencal, whose Southern nature is rather superficial than deep. 

The first chapter of this study of Provengal life (‘‘ dux Arénes,’’) 
dances before our eyes like the Mediterranean in the sunlight. We 
find ourselves at Aps in Provence. The whole town is ev féte ; the.ag- 
ricultural show has just been opened ; but it is not this interesting cere- 
mony which has brought the whole population into the streets; they 
have come to salute their Member, a son of the soil, VWuma Roumestan, 
who, for the last ten years, has in Parliament watched their interests 
and defended them in burning and eloquent language. Immediately 
after the Parliamentary vacation, uma comes to Aps; and from that 
moment he is the object of continuous ovations. To-day, he occupies 
the principal place in the municipal tribune, where all eyes are turned 
upon him. Monsieur Daudet excels in descriptions of this Southern 
land,—his birth-place,—and one feels how he loves to revisit, even in 
spirit, its golden skies. 

‘¢ Heavens! how handsome he is!’’ is heard on all sides, while 
people shade their eyes with their hands, so as to better gaze 
on the Parliamentary star; ‘‘he has grown a little stouter since last 
year, but it makes him look more important; he does not look 
forty-three.’’ ‘‘ Certainly not,’’ replies a tall, bright-eyed damsel, 
who sends him a kiss that resounds through the air like the 
chirp of.a bird. ‘‘Take care!’’ calls out her neighbor ; ‘‘ if his wife 
saw you—’’ ‘She is the one in blue?’’ ‘‘ No; that is Mademoiselle 
Hortense, her sister, who has only just left the convent, but already 
rides like a dragoon. Madame Roumestan is much quieter, and better 
style ; but she is much haughtier. Those Paris ladies think so much of 
themselves !’’ And truly this Southern gayety jarred on the Member’s 
wife. Daughter of a councillor of appeal, Rosalie Lequesnoy had all the 
placidity of her Northern blood, and almost the stiffness of a judge. 
The dazzling éc/ét of the sky of Provence wearies her, and she finds 
herself often longing for a dull-gray Paris one. Hersister Hortense, on 
the contrary, thorough Parizian that she is, becomes enthusiastic about 
the South as any native ; and surely her long eye-brows, her deep, pen- 
etrating eyes, and the ivory pallor of her complexion, tell of a Southern 
origin ; therefore, we can readily fancy how thoroughly she enjoys the 
sight before her, which a little imagination can easily transform into a 
Roman spectacle, except that in place of wild beasts she must put up 
with a procession of men and oxen fresh from their triumphs at the 
“«show.’’ One feels tempted to quote the whole chapter, which, from 
beginning to end, glows with lifelike reality ; but we must pass rapidly 
over these details of style, so incisive, luminous and vivid, and once 
more direct our glance to the municipal box, now filled by the crowd, 
come to pay homage to Vuma ; the interviews do not last long, as the 
leader lends but an inattentive ear to them, and while talking to one 
man welcomes another, but no one seemed to mind his unceremonious 
manner of getting rid of his friends, whom he sent away witha: ‘‘ Yes, 
yes ; I will look after it. Draw up your appeal, and I will 
take it with me.’’ Often he did not wait to be asked a favor, but fore- 
stalled it by a promise; and so he sent everyone home convinced he 
was to do wonders for them. 

«But, my dear Numa,”’ said Hortense, in a low voice, and with her 
sweet laugh ; ‘‘ where are you to get all these Government places that 
you promise right and left?’’ ‘‘ They are only promised, not given, 
sister mine ;’’ but, seeing a reproof in his wife’s silence, he added: 
‘You must not forget that we are in the South, and amongst compatriots 
speaking the same language ; all these worthy people know how much 
a promise is worth, and no more expect to get the place than I expect 
to have it to give. Amongst us Provengals, words have only a relative 
meaning.’’ ‘¢ Still, words mean something.’’ ‘‘ My dear child, that 
depends in what latitude you live.’ 

Another thoroughly Provengal type is Va/majon, the town-drummer, 
who, to boot, plays the flute as no one has yet been heard to do; he 
has come to serenade his Deputy, and a fine, handsome fellow he is, 
his head erect, his forehead lofty, and his coal-black moustache and im- 
perial contrasting well with his sallow skin ; he is one of those splendid 
peasants of the Rhone valley who recall the fishermen of Leopold Rob- 
ert’s pictures. Son and grandson of town-drummers, Va/majon only 
executes national tunes,—tunes sung in quavering voices by the old 
women in their long winter evenings. 

‘¢ There is an artist for you!’’ exclaimed uma, stamping on the 
floor of the tritune till he almost brings it down. ‘‘ Yes, a real artist !’’ 
repeats Hortens:, whose enthusiasm for a vulgar strolling player fully 
justified hercarry. g off the prize for imagination shortly before leaving 
the convent. It is true a poet said long ago: 





« Southern wind and flame are irresistible.” 


Still, this does not render less unlikely and unnatural Hortense’s pas- 


sion for Valmajon, and this episode is decidedly the weak point of the 
novel. 

_ We cannot, alas! say the same of uma Roumestan’s love intrigues 
with women, both of the great world and of the demi-monde, and these 
only prove to us how vacillating he was in his convictions, in his 
affections, and even in his enmities. 

Aunt FPortat is another excellent sketch. You must not say in 
her presence that Protestants are as good as Catholics, and you must 
believe that Henry V. ison the point of coming to the throne; her 
old home is mentioned in Joanne’s guide-book and well deserves to be 
quoted as one of the curiosities of the neighborhood. The moment 
her nephew Vuma was elected Deputy, Aunt Portat made over the 
home to him, merely reserving a right to inhabit it while she lived ; it 
was from the balcony of this home that uma always spoke when at 
Aps. The chapter is headed: ‘‘An Aunt from the South,’’ and is 
almost the finest one after the first,—‘‘4dux Arénes,’’—which stands 
unrivalled for local coloring. 


The dream of all French lawyers is to become a Deputy, and that 
of a Deputy to become a Minister. Muma Roumestan sees both these 
dreams realized ; he is already a Deputy in 1875, when he is offered the 
portfolio of Public Instruction and Worship. He soon discovers that 
the promises he made when a Deputy are not forgotten. One of the first 
to remind him of this is Va/majon’s sister ; her feminine instinct has 
found out that Hortense cares for her brother, and she cunningly uses 
this discovery to gain her end, which is that the town-drummer should 
play at one of the Minister’s musical parties. 


The description of this concert is brilliant in the highest degree ; 
pearls and diamonds drop from Daudet’s pen as from the fairy’s mouth, 
as we can judge from the following passage taken at random: ‘‘ Audi- 
berte Valmajon came and went like a shadow around the approaches to 
the Minister’s house ; she glided amongst the carriages drawn up in the 
Rue de Greville ; some of thenmvadvanced almost imperceptibly whilst 
the horses bit the curb and snorted impatiently; she descried dimly 
through the closed windows the shimmering of the white, fleecy ‘of/ettes. 
Then she hurried back to the doors, where a ‘ pass’ allowed some high 
functionary to enter, and, elbowing her way past the servants, she 
would plead: ‘ Pray, let me look a little!’ When the carriages 
drew up under the awning, blazing with light, and the doorstep was 
let down with a bang, Audzberte beheld the guests step forth, shaking 
out their satins and laces; and she imagined that all these fine people 
had but one name on their lips—Va/majon. Then, hurrying from the 
Rue de Greville to the Rue de Bellechasse, to see the carriages drive 
away, She finally made up her mind to go home, taking one last look at 
all this magnificence, so as to carry it in her excited brain, which was 
throbbing madly with the fever of ambition. But what would she have 
felt had she been permitted to cross the threshold, and, above all, if 
she had seen the illuminated programme, where it was set forth: 
‘ Variations on different airs, executed by the town-drummer, Valma- 
jon,’ side by side with songs to be warbled by lyrical celebrities? Va/- 
majon's début preoccupied but slightly the Minister. ‘ It is a whim of ° 
the ladies,’ was his answer to those who said inquiringly: ‘So you 
have invited a town-drummer?’ Another dud was to take place that 
evening, in which the Minister was deeply interested, and beside which 
the success of his compatriot sank into insignificance ; it was that of a 
young singer from the douffes who had been for some time under the 
great man’s protection.’’ 

Apropos of this concert, Monsieur Daudet asserts that in Paris love 
of music is a mere fashion ; that Paris is too volatile to really love 
music, that absorbing power which takes away voice and thought, and 
holds you captive whilst enfolding you in an atmosphere of harmony 
which lulls you into adelicious coma. Va/majon was the hero of the 
evening, though perhaps he was successful rather as a novelty than as an 
artist. He was recalled ten times. Hortense was almost prouder of his 
triumph than he was, and she herself filled his glass and piled his plate 
with delicacies. 

From that night, 4udiberte’s ambition knew no bounds; she got 
possession of a photograph of Hortense, which the young girl in a 
moment of thoughtless enthusiasm imprudently sent to Va/majon. His 
wily sister determined to use this as a means of compromising MMade- 
motselle Lequesnoy, and of forcing her to marry the town-drummer. By 
dint of intrigue and entreaty, she contrived to persuade Hortense to 
assist at a concert in the skating-rink, at which Va/majon was to play. 
He was unmercifully hissed, and a voice cried out: ‘‘ Have done, 
learned rabbit, will you! ’’ a joke which the public greeted with roars 
of laughter ; and the truth of the proverb that ‘‘ nothing kills in France 
like ridicule,’’ was once more proved. Hortense, crimson with shame 
and mortification, fled from the odious place, vowing, though late in 
the day, that she would never be caught there again. Already con- 
sumptive, from this moment the disease makes rapid progress, and the 
doctors order her to the waters of Avrillard. Here, again, Monsieur 
Daudet seizes the opportunity of giving us some admirable word-paint- 
ing ; his description of the chamber of inhalation is perfect in its way. 
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Besides the interesting Hortense, we find other former acquaintances, 
among them a certain actress from the douffes, who had been sent there 
to scour (récurer,) her voice, as the young lady’s realistic mother puts 
it. uma, under the pretext of looking after his sister-in-law, makes 
excursions with this 4/ice Bachellery, who had also inaugurated a series 
of concerts in the sa/ons of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Hortense, who is much worse at the end of her treatment than she 
was at the beginning, is sent to Avnt Portat’s for change of air; but 
nothing avails ; she fades like a flower, and soon realizes that her days 
are counted. _—_ Her one desire is to see her sister and brother-in-law 
reconciled before she dies. She calls Rosalie to her side, and says 
gently: ‘‘ I have one last favor to ask you, darling ; you know it is the 
privilege of the condemned criminal ; forgive your liusband ; 
do it for our parents’ sake, who will soon need your utmost tenderness ; : 
Numa is so courageous, he alone will be able to cheer them a little ; 
you will grant my prayer, you will forgive ?’’ Rosalie prom- 
ises, and as she stands beside the bed, her eyes closed, and choking 
down her sobs, a hand is laid tremblingly on hershoulder ; her husband 
is before her ; he is deeply moved, ashamed, and not daring to show 
what he feels. ‘‘ Embrace each other,’’ said Hortense. Rosalie draws 
near to Vuma, who imprints timidly a kiss upon her forehead. ‘‘ No, 
not so, but into each other’s arms, like those who love one another,’’ 
pleads the dying girl. Numa clasps his wife to him with a deep sob ; 
while he holds her so, darkness fills the room, and the young peace- 
maker gives up her soul to God. 

The last chapter in the book is called ‘‘ The Baptism.’’ On account 
of the family’s being in mourning, the ceremony was to be strictly 
private ; but this did not suit the people of Aps; so, when the little cor- 
tége leaves the church, the crowd which fills the market-place implores 
Roumestan to make the tour of it with his new-born son, and he yields. 
Rosalie, who knew nothing of this incident, lay on her couch, wonder- 
ing at the delay, and counting the minutes. At last, Aunt Portatcomes 
in, and relates in vivid colors the triumphant fournée through the town. 
Meantime, the old house throws open wide its doors to receive the 
congratulations which pour in upon Rowmestan, who goes to harangue 
the people from the balcony. ‘* Would madame hold the baby for 
a moment ?’’ asks the inquisitive and be-ribboned nurse. osalte is 
only too pleased to be left alone with her treasure, and, while she covers 
him with her eyes, she catches the sound of that captivating voice 
which awakes in her painful remembrances of all the pain which has 
come to her from listening to an eloquence so skilled in lying and de- 
ceiving. Whispering to the tiny creature, whose presence she feels is 
a protection against all future deceptions, she says to it: ‘* Wilt thou 
be a liar, too? Wilt thou pass thy life in betraying others, and in 
breaking simple hearts whose only crime is to love thee and believe in 
thee? Wilt thou be inconstant and cruel, enjoying life in wrtuose, and 
going through it humming opera tunes? Wilt thou use words, not 
thinking of their worth, but merely caring if they sparkle and sound ? 
Say, wilt thou be a Roumestan ?”’ 

Meantime, the orator on the balcony waxes warm, and she can hear 
him uttering in loud and emphatic tones the words, ‘‘country,’’ ‘‘ moral,’’ 
‘‘religion ;’’ then came a last hurrah, and the crowd slowly dispersed. 
Roumestan comes back to his wife’s room and kisses her with real 
affection. ‘‘ What do you say to the fuss they are making over mon- 
sieur your son ?”’ and, coming close to the sofa, he kneeled down beside 
it. osa/ie all this time has been trying to define this strange temper- 
ament, when suddenly she looked up, and said: ‘‘ Numa, what is that 
prov erb in your country, . Joy in the street-— ?’’ ‘*Oh! yes; 
joy in the street, sorrow in the house.”” «That is it,’’ she answered, 
with a deep sigh, letting fall her words one by one, like stones 
into an abyss, and she repeated, in a tone which seemed to give voice 
to the sorrow of her life, that proverb in which an entire race is de- 
picted and epitomized: ‘‘ Joy in the street, sorrow in the house !’’ 

Such is the plot of this novel, about which all Paris is talking, and 
which, no doubt, before long will be as well known in the New World 
as it is now in the old one. 





Some Goop Poretry.—A new volume from Mr John T. Trow- 
bridge is always sure of an earnest welcome, and his ‘‘ Home Idyl, and 
Other Poems,’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston,) will be found as 
worthy of this greeting as any of his previous ventures in the realms of 
verse. Mr. Trowbridge is a writer of fine imagination, but he is not 
given to sentimentalizing. His poetry is of a homely, domestic kind, 
for the most part, displaying much of the kind of facility that made 
the late Dr. Holland so popular. He is of a more genuinely poetical 
nature than Dr. Holland was, but his objects are much the same, and 
they are genuinely elevated ones. The quaint idealizings of every-day 
life to be found in this book, as in our poet’s previous volumes, may 
be pooh-poohed by the ‘‘ very intense young man’’ and woman of the 
period ; but a greater number of simpler souls will take delight in them, 
and realize that their teachings are in the direction of the extension of 
family joys and the fostering of sincere, if humble, happiness. The 
range and limitations of Mr. Trowbridge’ S poetical power are well 
shown in the principal poem in this new volume. ‘‘A Home Idyl”’ 





describes the growth ofa family on the frontier. The young pioneer- 
settler arrives on his tract, almost his sole possessions being his axe and 
his wife. The story is told, every day of every year, all over the 
boundless spaces of our great West; but the old story becomes new 
when narrated with the winsomeness and dramatic force of a practiced 
writer. ‘‘A Home Idyl”’ tells of the successive steps from wildness to 
a state of comparative culture, and to positive unalloyed comfort; of 
the clearirg of the forest primeval ; the building of the ampler house 
following the original log-hut ; the coming of the children,—the losses 
which knit the survivors more closely together ; finally, the coming on, 
with incredibly swift steps, of the new generation into youth, and the 
forming of new ties, in what is no longer a wilderness but a community. 
This is the kind of life and these are the manners which this typical 
American poet delights to paint. His themes are quite void of hysterics 
of all kinds, but there are unsophisticated people in plenty, we are glad 
to believe, who prefer this kind of writing to much that goes by more 
high-sounding names. To such readers we can heartily commend this 
book. 

Not less excellent is the poetical aptitude of Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, although in a markedly different way. Mrs. Spofford is quite 
as real and unaffected a writer as Mr. Trowbridge. Insome of her ear- 
liest prose writings,—twenty years ago or so, when, as Miss Prescott, 
she was one of the most brilliant of our magazine contributors,—there 
were evidences of fine writing that were not very agreeable ; the ‘‘ Amber 
Gods’’ may be mentioned as a very strong tale, disfigured by that ten- 
dency ; but years have brought discretion, and, more than that, such 
extravagances as we refer to have singularly always been more notice- 
able in our author’s prose than in her verse. How to account for this, 
we do not know, since exuberance seems to be a more natural accom- 
paniment of poetry than of prose ; but we will certainly be borne out 
in the comparison by anyone who has carefully considered Mrs. Spof- 
ford’s work in both these fields. ‘The common opinion that the lady’s 
prose work is her best, we do not share. We have always rated her as 
one of the sweetest of the minor American singers, and it is a fair ques- 
tion whether it will not now be a duty laid upon people of literary 
taste to raise her out of the category of the minor poets. She has had 
to depend heretofore upon the somewhat evanescent magazine repute ; 
but her collected verses (‘‘ Poems,’’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, ) 
place her reputation as a poet on a much surer ground. They are very 
lovely and tender, these little poems, and as sweet and musical in form 
as they are refined in idea. Mrs. Spofford’s mood is mainly introver- 
sial; she is for the most part concerned in the humanities, and the 
exterior world commands comparatively little of her attention. When 
she describes nature, it is with a neat and incisive touch; but the 
world within man has for her the greater fascination. When we say 
that Mrs. Spofford’s ‘‘ Poems’’ contain many things quite as good as 
the lines which follow, we have indicated ground sufficient for this warm 
but deserved praise : 


« A little hand, a fair, soft hand, 

Dimpled and sweet to kiss ; 

No sculptor ever carved from stone 
A lovelier hand than this. 

A hand as idle and as white 
As lilies on their stems ; 

Dazzling with rosy finger-tips, 
Dazzling with crusted gems. 


« Another hand,—a tired, old hand, 

Written with many lines ; 

A faithful, weary hand, whereon 
The pearl of great price shines! 

For folded, as the winged fly 
Sleeps in the chrysalis, 

Within this little palm I see 
That lovelier hand than this! ” 





THE NEIGHBOR LANDs oF VENICE.—Mr. Edward A. Freeman has 
given the world a good deal of good writing about the south-east cor- 
ner of Europe, variously treating the several sections of his subject from 
the standpoints of politics, sociology and art. So well has his work uni- 
formly been done, thata new volume of his, just now published by 
Macmillan & Co., (London and New York, )—‘‘ Sketches from the 
Subject and Neighbor Lands of Venice,’’—will be heartily welcomed, 
the more heartily because it is ‘‘ designed as a companion and sequel ”’ 
to the existing volume called ‘‘ Architectural and Historical Sketches, 
Chiefly Italian.’’ The present papers are cast in the agreeable form of 
their predecessors ; they are lively but not light sketches of travel made 
upon the spot, and full of a strong local color. Being cast from dis- 
connected magazine articles into a more or less connected series of 
papers, and made up into a book, artistic consideration and historic 

material have been worked into them, and they have received a general 
polishing, such as only the possibilities of a scholarly retirement would 
enable their author to give. In themselves, the papers are good read- 
ing, giving information about a part of the world that, even after the 
attention directed to it by the recent rising in Herzegovina, and the 
subsequent annexation of Bosnia to the Austrian Empire, remains but 
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little known. That it is very well worth studying, the general line of 
information and the many curious facts embodied in these papers abun- 
dantly show. The illustrations, while poor in themselves, are to be 
commended in that they do illustrate the text,—a matter in which more 
ambitious efforts at wood-cutting sometimes fail. 


Dr. CARTER ON EyesiGHtT.—Dr. Robert Brudenell Carter, whose 
name is very well known, and whose work is very highly respected by 
the leading oculists in America, as well as in England; has prepared a 
little book on ‘‘ Eyesight: Good and Bad,’’—the American edition of 


which, from the second English edition, is published by Presley Blakis- | 


ton, Philadelphia,—that everybody ought to read. It is a popular 


treatise on how to remedy bad eyesight, and how to keep good eye- | 
Out | 


sight good,—popular in the best sense of that much abused word. 
of an abundant scientific knowledge of his subject, Dr. Carter writes 
with an entire simplicity and freedom from technicalities, and in a 
direct fashion that enables him in a small volume to cover a great deal 
of ground. Independently of the direct personal interest that the book 
has for every reader, it possesses a general interest in that it contains 
so considerable an amount of curious and useful information,—as the 
summary dismissal, though without mentioning names, of the theory 
that Turner and Blake were astigmatized, or as the valuable advice 
upon reading-lamps and upon how to read, or do other eye-work, by 
artificial light. 


CusBan SKETCHES.—The island of Cuba has not been treated gener- 
ously by literary travellers. Books by Americans on the subject 
of travel in Europe are innumerable, while Cuba, which is near 
at home in comparison, has been curiously neglected. Mr. James 
W. Steele has determined, through the agency of the well-written 
little book that is before us, to make some amends for this 
forgetfulness. Mr. Steele was at one time a United States consul 
on the island, and thus had especial opportunities for some parts of 
the work attempted in this book (‘‘ Cuban Sketches,’’ New York: 
George P. Putman’s Sons). ‘The plan of the work includes the voy- 
age, impressions of political, social and business life in Cuba, domestic 
institutions, religion and amusements of the people,etc. This is a 
fairly comprehensive programme, and it is on the whole very adequately 
carried out. Mr. Steele is a very fair without being a particularly 
eloquent writer, and he has produced at least an average book of 
travels as far as the manner is concerned, while as regards the novelty 
of his subject it has more than average value. 


NEw JUVENILE Booxs.—Hezekiah Butterworth writes an extremely 
readable ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of Boston,’’ (Estes & Lauriat, Boston, ) 
which the publishers have illustrated profusely with engravings and maps. 
It has more than a local interest, for the history of the city which it 
describes is part—and an important part,—of the history of the country. 

The same author, whose works have proven popular among young 
people, gives us ‘‘ Zig-Zag Journeys in the Orient,’’ the volume being a 
description of the trip from the Adriatic to the Baltic. The travellers 
go from Rome, by Vienna, to Constantinople, and thence north- 
ward, through the Crimea, to Moscow and St. Petersburg. There are 
abundent elements of the picturesque in such a journey, and the book 
is full of illustrations. (Estes & Lauriat.) 

‘¢ Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus ’’ is a title that scarcely does 
justice to the volume by Rev. W. F. Crafts, (New York : I. K. Funk 
& Co.,) which really embodies a series of papers and sermons on the 
life and works of Christ. ‘They are in several instances by notable 
authors—Dean Stanley, Bishop Coxe, Mr. Ruskin, Bishop Clarke and 
Rev. Alexander MacLeod among the number. Mr, Crafts has connected 
them by ‘ Bible Li nks,’’ and has added other matter, so that the vol- 
ume becomes extremely serviceable to religious teachers. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has written a ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of 
Russia,’’ which has two good maps and more than a hundred illustra- 
tions. It will interest, not merely young folks, but older ones. The 
narrative is animated, and the abundant material has been skilfully 
handled. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 

The adventures—supposititious, we presume,—of six young men in 
the wilds of Maine and Canada are made into a volume by Mr. C. A. 
Stephens, with the title ‘‘ The Knockabout Club in the Woods.’’ It is 
a breezy chronicle of adventure, and could not fail to interest the 


healthy and lively American lad who rides a bicycle and delights in | 


out-of-door life. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





IRELAND OF To-DAY: THE CAUSES AND AIMS OF IRISH AGITATION. By M. F. Sul- 


livan. With an introduction by Thomas Power O’Connor, M. P. Pp. 459. 
J. C. McCready & Co., Philadelphia. 
BALLADS AND SONNETS. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Pp. 283. $1250. Roberts 


Brothers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 











STUDIES IN THE BooK OF MARK, CRITICAL, EXEGETICAL, HOMILETICAL, AND PRACTICAL. 
By Rev. D. C. Hughes, A.M. Pp. 318. $1.00. I. K. Funk & Co., New 
York, 

OPERAS: THEIR WRITERS AND THEIR PLOTs. 


By “ Notelrac.” 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pp. 106. $0.75. 


NEW SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. By Henry A. Gouge. (Fourth edition, enlarged, 
with new illustrations.) Pp. r76. D. Van Nostrand, New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE PURITAN’s GUEST, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By J. G. Holland. Pp. 166. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


By J. G. Holland. Pp. 187. $1.25. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


By Timothy Titcomb. Pp. 308. $1.25. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF W. M. THACKERAY. CHIEFLY PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND REFLECTIVE. Pp. 395. $1.75. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

HARPER’s PopULAR CYCLOPA:DIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY, FROM THE ABORIGINAL 
PERIOD TO 1876. Containing brief sketches of important events and con- 
spicuous actors. By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. (Two volumes, with over one 
thousand engravings.) Pp. 1605. Harper & Brothers, New York. (J. B, 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. <A POEM. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

CONCERNING THE JONES FAMILY. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Charles 


ADVENTURES OF TWo YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO CEYLON AND INDIA. (“ The Boy 
Travellers in the Far East.” Part Third.) By Thomas W. Knox. Pp. 483. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN: SUMMER AND WINTER JOURNEYS THROUGH 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, LAPLAND, AND NORTHERN FINLAND. By Paul B. 
DuChaillu. (Two volumes.) Pp. 441, 474. (Illustrated, and with map.) 
Harper & Brothers, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


My Lorpb anp My Lapy. By Mrs. Forrester. Pp. 535. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott & 


Co., Philadelphia. 


FAITH AND UnFAITH. A Nove. By the author of “ Phyllis,” etc, 


Pp. 302. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


$1.25. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A QUITE remarkable volume of American poetry is one published hy A. Williams 
C\ &Co., Boston, entitled « Love Poems and Sonnets,” the author of which takes 
the name of “ Owen Innsley.” The Boston Advertiser describes the poems as having 
much fervor of feeling, but being, still, «singularly free from extravagance of expres- 
sion.” The book itself is exquisite and dainty, simply folded into a white parchment 
cover, 

The announcement is made that the February number of the North American 
Review, to be issued January 15th, will contain Part III. of the “ Christian Religion” 
series of articles, and that it is to be a very able defence of the Christian faith. 


“The Moral Responsibility of the Insane” is treated of in the January issue of 
the North American Review, by Drs. Beard and Seguin of New York, Dr. Elwell of 
Cleveland, Dr. Jewell of Chicago, and Dr. Folsom of Boston. Other articles are: 
«“ The New Political Machine,” by Wm. Martin Dickson; “ Shall Women Practice 
Medicine ?” by Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi; “The Geneva Award and the Insurance 
Companies,” by J. B. Cole; and |“ A Chapter of Confederate History,” by F. G. 
Ruffin. 

A “series” is being made of some of the most popular stories and other serials 
that have appeared from time to time in Harfer’s Young People. It has been named 
the « Harper’s Young People Series,” and, besides “ Toby Tyler,” “The Cruise of the 
Ghost,” «“ Who Wa’ Paul Grayson?” and “The Moral Pirates,” other volumes will 
contain papers on history and science, treated in a popular manner for the young. 


The serial, “ The Transplanted Rose,” now running in //arper’s Bazar, is from the 
pen of one of the leaders of New York society. The story is that of a young and 
untamed girl from the wilds of the West, who comes to live with an aunt who moves 
The girl, of course, shocks 
She is taken to the Patriarchs’ ball, the 
Galaxy hunt, and all the places that wealth and fashion frequent: As the author of 
the story writes from the inside of this life, her pictures are reliable, and we are told 
that many of the characters are drawn from living models. 


in the charmed circle that revolves around Murray Hill. 
the conventionalities by her prairie manners. 


Mrs. Macquoid is writing a series of papers for 4e/gravia for next year, to be called 
« About Yorkshire.” They will be illustrated by Mr. T. R. Macquoid. 


Professor Max Miiller’s « Hibbert lectures ” « On the Origin and Growth of Religion 
in India” are being translated into Sanskrit by Mr. Malabari, 

The Academy understands that Mr. Davenport Adams has undertaken to write a 
dictionary of the drama, It is intended to take account of the theatre in English- 
speaking countries—that is, practically, as far as the drama is concerned, in England 
and America. * 

Among the forthcoming publications of the Cambridge University Press are: « The 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce,” by Professor Cunningham, M. A.; 
« Aristotle’s Psychology,” by Mr. Edwin Wallace; “The Olympian Odes of Pindar,” 
and “ The Isthmian and Nemean Odes of Pindar,” by Mr. A. M. Fennell. “The An- 
abasis of Xenophon,” with a map and English notes, by Mr. Alfred Pretor, and «A 
Treatise on the Physiology of Plants,” by Mr. S. H. Vines, are also in the press. 

Discussing the decay of the Celtic languages in the Catholic World for December, 
Mr. T. O. Russell says that the Welsh have best maintained their national tongue. 
«The perseverance and whole-heartedness with which the Welsh have stuck to their 
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language is beyond all praise, and affords one of the most curious and interesting lin- 
guistic spectacles of modern times. Except in two or three of the extreme 
eastern counties of the principality, Welsh is at least as much the language of the 
people as English is the language of New York. Not only is Welsh the language 
which we hear in Wales; it is also the language one sees, for fully three-fourths of all 
the newspapers and periodicals published in that country are in Welsh, and there is 
hardly a book-store in Wales where the number of English books for sale is not more 
than quadrupled by those in the national language.” 

The Christmas issue of Harper’s Young People has a cover specially designed for- 
it by Nast, with Christmas stories by Frank R. Stockton and W. O. Stoddard, and _pic- 
tures by Pyle and Fredericks. 

The volume of “ The St. Clair Papers” heretofore announced by Robert Clarke 
& Co., Chicago., will be published in January, It will be a highly important contri- 
bution to American history. 

Principal Shairp’s new book, « Aspects of Poetry,” is in press, and will be published 
at an early day by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish early in January “The Gospel of Christ,” 
by Dr. Anthony W. Thorold, Bishop of Rochester. 

Mr. Scudder’s «*« Noah Webster,” the second volume in the series of “ American 
Men of Letters,” although ready, will not be issued until January. 

James R. Osgood & Co. announce for immediate publication a book by President 
Hinsdale, of Hiram College, devoted to President Garfield’s work as an educator, and 
including his speeches and addresses on educational subjects. 

Mary Ashley Townsend, whose pen-name is “ Xarifa,” has in press a volume of 
poems, entitled « Down the Bayou,” which James R. Osgood & Co. will soon publish. 

The Century for January is out (23rd inst.), and St. Micholas will be ready on the 
28th. 

Three more volumes of Dr. Holland’s complete works are issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. They are “ The Puritan’s Guest, and Other Poems,” “The Mistress 
of the Manse,” and “The Jones Family,”—the last named one of those over the 
“Timothy Titcomb” name. We cannot too, decidedly commend this edition to all 
who are admirers of Dr. Holland, and to the thousands who appreciate the clean 
and earnest views of life which he inculcated. Each volume is complete, and the set 
will make a handsome addition to a library. 

Mr. Howells’s “ Police Report,” in the Aé/antic for January, is an extremely clever 
bit of work, and illustrates the great possibilities in literature presented by every phase 
of life, if only the delineator has skill. 

Henry James’s “ Portrait of a Lady” has reached a fourth edition. 

«“ Boston Town,” by H. E. Scudder, has met with such a reception that the pub- 
lishers are unable to keep up with the demand, 

Richard Grant White’s “England Without and Within” has reached its fourth 
thousand, and continues to sell very rapidly in England. 

Bjérnson’s novels are attracting more and more attention as the successive volumes 
appear. They are in every way charming stories. The last out is “ A Happy Boy.” 

The public seems to have taken a great liking to ‘ Birthday Books.” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have already published three different ones; the first, Longfellow’s, is 
now in its seventeenth thousand; Emerson’s and Whittier’s, which appeared later, are 
both in their ninth edition. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have just issued a new catalogue of their publications, to 
be called the “ Portrait Catalogue,” from the fact that the portraits of nearly all the 
most eminent authors appear in it. All the portraits are from wood, and the majority 
of them were engraved by. W. B. Closson, whose skill is known all over the country. 
He is at present engaged upon a portrait of Henry James, Jr., for this catalogue. 





—————— a 


DRIFT. 


—lIt is understood that Alma Tadema has completed three pictures for next 
year’s Academy exhibition in London. ‘The subjects are “ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
the actor Barnay in the part of Mark Antony, and a life-sized portrait of the painter’s 
youngest daughter. 

—The restoration of the mosaics in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle is now com- 
pleted. Care, it is stated, has been taken to restore the original where it was possible 
and to make the new correspond with the oider work. The plans were made by Baron 
Bethune and the work carried out by Salviati. 

—The Executive Committee of Fine Arts at Rome have addressed a manifesto to 
the artists of Italy, calling upon them to contribute to an international exhibition of 
painting and sculpture, to be held in the grand new /adazz0 delle Belle Arti, now 
building in the Via Nazionale’at Rome. A similar circular has been issued to foreign 
artists in their respective langua_es. The exhibition is to be opened in December, 
1882. 

—The Academy (London,) says that the Philological Society’s new English dic- 
tionary is to be enlarged from between six thousand and seven thousand quarto pages 
to eighty-four hundred. This enlargement is even less than the necessities of the 
work, with the closest packing, require.: 

—A room at the Paris Z/ysée has been fitted up with telephones connecte ! with the 
Thédtre Frangais, the Opéra, and the Opéra Comigue, so that six persons at one time 
can listen to the performances. 





—A hitherto unknown portrait of Luther has recently been discovered in one of 
the old churches of Leipzig, which is conjectured to have come from the family of 
Luther’s eldest son, Paul. It bears on its lower margin the words, “D. M. Luther, 
cetat. xlix. 1532. RESTAURATOR LIBERTATIS EVANGELI,” and in the upper corner two 
flaming suns, with the inscription “ VOX DEI VERA LUX.” The picture is stamped upon 
gilt leather, It is in an excellent state of preservation, and is said to be both a good 
likeness and a fine work of art. 

—The Danish Society for the Protection of Animals offers two prizes—one of two 
thousand francs and one of one thousand francs,—for the best scientific treatise upon 
that branch of the question of vivisection which would enable examinations to be 
made upon animals recently dead, rather than living, and also upon the means of 
avoiding the painful experiments which are now made. The treatise may be written 
in Danish, French, English or German. 

—Mr. A. J. Ellis, F. R. S., has privately circulated a pamphlet containing his 
matured views on English spelling reform. It is chiefly an extract from his presidential 
address to the Philological Society, and expresses his disapproval of proposals either 
for new letters or for “partial corrections” of the received orthography. What he 
suggests is a “syndrom,” or concurrent alphabet, which shall be phonetic in principle, 
but restricted to the present letters, and to be used for educational purposes only. 
Experiments made years ago have shown that children taught on the phonetic plan 
learn to read the common spelling more quickly than those who have not had that 
training. 

—The Russian Government has made a grant of fourteen thousand roubles for next 
year for two Polar observing stations—one at the mouth of the Lena and the other, of 
second rank, but also for meteorological and magnetic observations, on one of the 
islands of New Siberia. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, December 22. 


HE tendency of the markets for stocks has been “ bearish,” and prices have 

generally suffered a decline. In Philadelphia, there have been considerable 
sales for English account, and in London American securities have been, on one or 
two days, so freely offered for sale as to cause some disturbance. The closing prices 
in New York yesterday were as follows: New York Central, 134%; Erie, 42%; 
Pacific Mail, 42; Western Union, 824 ; Northwestern, common, 1243/; Northwestern, 
preferred, 13814; Rock Island, 133%; St. Paul, common, 1045£; St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, 120; Lake Shore, 118%; C. C. and I. C., 20%; Delaware and Hudson, 
106% ; New Jersey Central, 89 7% ; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 1267 ; Ohio 
and Mississippi, 35 ; Union Pacific, 117% ; Michigan Central, 8834 ; Hannibal and St. 
Joseph, common, 967%; Wabash, common, 38% ; Wabash, preferred, 7334 ; Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, 38% ; Manhattan, 5674; Central Pacific, 91% ; Canada Southern, 
5734; Denver and Rio Grande, 70%. 

In Philadelphia, the market of yesterday closed firm, with a reaction from the 
lowest prices of the day. The following were closing quotations of sales: Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 621%; Reading, 335g; North Pennsylvania Railroad, 60; Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, 61; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 21; Lehigh Navigation, 43% ; 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 7714; Northern Pacific, common, 77 4. 

The following were the closing prices of United States securities in New York 
yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . : : . 114% 114% 
United States 41%4s, 1891, coupon, . : ; F 114% 1144 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ; ; F 117% 117% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : : : é 118% 118% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 2 : : : 125 
United States currency 6s, 1896, : . : : 126 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : : : : 127 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : : 4 : 128 
United States ne 6s, 19) . ; ‘ ; 129 
Continued 6s, : : : : 1003 Io! 
Continued 5s, . i 10234 103 


The statement of the New York ens tet — 17th showed a gain in re- 
serve of $690,775, but they still held $271,200 less than the legal requirement. The 
following shows the principal items : 


December 10. December 17. Changes. 
Loans, . . . $314,788,900 $312,978,400 Dec. $1,810,500 
Specie; =... .* 54,358,900 55,222,200 Inc. 363,300 
Legal tenders, 15,740,400 15,739,500 Dec. 1,900 
Deposits, 286,245,100 284,927,600 Dec. 1,317,500 


Circulation, 20,236,400 20,127,800 Dec. 108,600 
The Philadelphia banks, on the other hand, showed for last week a diminution of 
reserve. Their chief items were as follows: 


December 10, December 17. Changes. 


Loans, : : $74,064,739 $74,254,565 Inc. $189,826 
Reserve, . : 17,923,228 17,498,526 Dec. 424,702 
Deposits, . ‘ 51,569,060 51,206,174 Dec. 362,886 
Circulation, . 11,146,270 11,136,720 Dec, 9,550 
Clearings, 50,868,609 51,128,393 Inc. 258,734 


The controversy in Tennessee in reference to the State debt is now in the courts. 
An injunction against the State Funding Board has been granted, preventing them 
from proceeding under the bill to fund the debt at par, with three per cent. interest, 
and the Supreme Court has now agreed to hear argument on the motion of the Board 
to dissolve this injunction, on the 17th of January. 
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Sensible and Seasonable 


Men’s Good Serviceable Overcoats, 
Boys’ Good Warm Stylish Overcoats, 
Men’s Good Well-Fitting Suits, - 
Boys’ Good Reliable Wearing Suits, 
Gentlemen’s Dressing Gowns, 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Jackets, — - - 


Gentlemen’s House Coats, 


Christmas Gifts. 


$10.00 to $35.00 
4.00 upwards 
12.00 tO 30.00 
5.00 to 20.00 
5.00 to 40.00 
5.00 tO 50.00 
5-00 to 30.00 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Underclothing, 50c. to 15.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Umbrellas, 70c. to 15,00 
Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Hosiery, - 12!c, to 3.50 
Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Suspenders, 15c. to 5.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Handkerchiefs, 1oc. to 1.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Gloves, - 25c. to 15.00 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Silk Handkerchiefs, 35c. to 3.50 
Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Neckwear, 10c. to 4.00 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Silk Mufflers, 


5o0c. to 6.00 


This will suggest what Gentlemen want and will 


give an idea of prices. 


Joun Wanamaker & Co. 


818, 820 and 822 Cu&stNut Street, 





HOMES AND HAUNTS OF OUR ELDER 
POETS” (Bryant, Emerson, Loncrettow, Wuirt- 


TIER, Hotmes, azd Lowe tt), wth noble Portraits 


and exquisite [lustrations, 1s an appropriate and a 


very beautiful gift-book. 


Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 


Price, $5.00. 


New York: D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rai_way Frocs, CRossINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 


| 
| 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. | 


“WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 


| 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JAMES MORGAN, 


Grocer AND Trea DEat.er, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 








Choice Wines and Li iin —Our Own tape ation. 


were NEW MUSIC 
1223 Chestnut. as published, with large 


catalogue, at half price. Mail orders special attention. | 
ORRIN ROGERS. 





The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM, WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 











SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 
—-WITH——— 

MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 
Railroad Crossings, Frozs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 

Manufactured by 
THE WHARTON RAILROAD 

SWITCH CO. | 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 


Works, 234 and Washington Ave., 
PILILADELPHIA. 





Forxers Cuina Pacace, 
1109 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





My Holiday Importations of Fine 
China and Glassware, Bohemian Vases 
and Cologne Sets, Bisque Figures, 
Vase Lamps, Fruit Plates and Dinner 
Cups are arriving daily. 

Many of my customers are selecting presents and having 


them reserved for Christmas, 


HERMAN FOLKERS. 
JOSEPH YV W. _ HUNTER, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 
JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. 


| 


NEW YORK. 
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Is 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK AT NUMEROUS NEWS- 
STANDS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING: 


A. BRENTANO’s, 39 Union Square. 
THE FirtH AVENUE HOTEL, 
THE St. NicHoLas Hore. 

THE NEw York HOTEL. 

THE Astor HOUusE. 


Copy for Advertisements should reach 
us by 9 A. M., Thursday. 


Tue AMERICAN, 
P. O. Box 1690. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


KOLBE 
W- & Son 


) MANUFACTURERS oF 
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lactone 
Siege 


No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
(Formerly South Ninth Street.) 


TRUSSES, BLASTIC ORTEne a ABDOMINAL SUP. 


_ M@Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant, 
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ESTABLISHED 1864. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Many as Good as New, at Low Prices, Send for catalogue. 


15 & 17 N. 13th Street, Phila. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Successor to Peter Doyle. 











A few copies of “The Book-Hunter”’ left, price, $3.00 net. 





STANDARD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, ‘Lhey consist of 


Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections, It promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation, 


Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 


Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrhea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones, 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 


Jayne's Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all 
cases where an external application is required. 


Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious. Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy. 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice. The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used. 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co 
of Philadelphia, 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Charter Perpetua. 


Incorporated 1836. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, THomas Ripcway. Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 

Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, Actuary, WiLLIAM P, Huston, 





NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 


Jy ORK & C0., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
121 South Third Street, 


Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 









“The best Story Howells ever Published,” 


Dr. Breen’s PRACTICE. 


I vol. 12mo. Price, $1.50. By WiLL1aAM D, HowELLs. 

“In his most admirable mood.”—Christian Union. 

“ Surprising and felicitous audacity.”— Christian Reg- 
aster. 

“Some of the best characterization Mr. Howells has 
ever done.”—New York World. 


“Like everything that comes from Mr. Howells, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
sweet-tempered, and really representative of our time 
and our people.” — Boston Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST., 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, . . ° . . 


ASSETS, . ... 





- . «+ $500,000 
$9,195,185.58. 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA 5S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE., Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila, Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Benj. V. Marsh, Phila, 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila, Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norrist’n. 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 





» PENN MUTUAL | 
Life Insurance Co., 


g21 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS. « %* - $7,467,181.35 
Vy SURPLUS, . « « « os « go spi 
SAMUEL C,. HUEY, President. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Dividend Annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their va lue. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 











Barker Brothers &© Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREEZ, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





“The first and best of American magazines.”—Char- 
leston (S. C.,) Mews and Courier. 


THE CENTURY 


(Scribner’s Monthly) 


FOR JANUARY 


Contains : 
A FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT OF 
LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS, 
Engraved by T. Cole, and printed in tint. 
«‘ REMINISCENCES OF THIERS,” BY THE 
HON. ELIHU B. WASHBURNE, 
Ex-Minister to France. 
FROM MENTOR TO ELBERON. 
By Cor. A, F. ROCKWELL. 

An interesting amecdotal paper dealing with events 
from Garfield’s nomination till his death. With an 
engraving by Kruell of the portrait sent by Mrs. Gar- 
field to Queen Victoria. 

‘““THE INCREASE OF DIVORCE,” 
A timely paper, by WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
‘““THE REVIVAL OF BURANO LACE,” 

With seventeen illustrations, among them a LARGE 
PORTRAIT OF QUEEN MARGARET OF ITALY, and a sketch 
made for the article by [THE PRINCEss LOUISE, MAR- 
CHIONESS OF LorNE. 

The serial novels, 
‘“* THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION,” 

By Mrs. FRANCES Hopcson BURNETT, and 

‘*A MODERN INSTANCE,” 
By W. D. HowELLs, 

Will both run through the year. Mrs, Burnett’s hovel 
is one of social, political and department life in Wash- 
ington, while Mr. Howells touches in a masterly way 
some characteristics of American life, 

ORIENTAL AND EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE. 

The first of a series of papers on sculpture, by Mrs. 
Lucy M. MITCHELL, with twenty-two illustrations. 

A PROVINCIAL CAPITAL OF MEXICO, 
By Mary HALLock Foote. 

Treating picturesquely of the home-life of a Mexican 

family. With nine illustrations by the author. 
THE CAVERNS OF LURAY, 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

The first illustrated and authentic magazine paper 
on the recently discovered wonders of these caves, with 
twelve pictures by Pennell. 

TOPICS OF THE TiME. 

This department, hitherto the work of the late Dr. 
HOLLAND, will now consist of contributions from various 
able pens. The following are the subjects treated in 
the present number: New Patches on an Old Garment, 
Garfield on Civil Service Reform, Communism in the 
Book Trade, A Forgotten Obligation to the Ministry, 
The Good-Natured Man. 

THE ATLANTA COTTON EXPOSITION. 

“The World’s Work” department is given up to 
accounts of new inventions there exhibited. 

OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 

Include a short story, “ Old Madame,” by Harriet Pres- 
cost Spofford; an illustrated article by W. J. Linton, 
“Who Were the Chartists?” “ Legal Aspects of the 
Mormon Problem;” poems by Celia Thaxter, W. C. 
Wilkinson, and others; etc. 

A new edition of the December CENTURY has just 
been issued. Subscribers or purchasers of THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE will do well to begin with the Movem- 
ber number, the first of the new volume and under the 
new name. The coming year of THE CENTuRY will 
surpass anything in the past. The next issue (February), 
the MIDWINTER NUMBER, will have a new cover-design 
by Elihu Vedder, and many other special features. 

Subscriptions received by all dealers. Price, $4.00 
a year; 35 cents a number. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UnIoN SQuaRE, NEw York City, N. Y. 





Tue Decorative Sisters, 
A Modern Ballad, 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
With Seventeen Illustrations by WALTER SATTERLEE. 
Printed in colors. 8vo, bound with illuminated colors 
$1.50. 
“ A kindly hit at the absurdities and excesses of mod- 
ern decorative art.” 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


Cor, Twentieth Street, New York. 900 BROADWAY. 





Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. The fraction of the dollar may be 
remitted in postage-stamps. 
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HARRISON ROBBINS, 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS,) 


MANUFACTURER. 


Silver Plated Ware, 
Sterling Silver, 
Diamonds, 
Watches, 

New and Elegant 
Stock of Jewelry, 
Newest Designs. 


Examine our Goods before buying 
vour Christmas Presents. 


_ 


No. 916 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia Mourning Store , 
ONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 

















AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
Furutture, 
Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 


—— 





In Stock ana made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 
Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 


Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 











PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Seeretary and Treasurer 


——DIRECTORS. 


AMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN, 

2 Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., ALEXANDER BROWN, 


em) D. W. WORTHINGTON, 
UORTHING IONS: a MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


No. 212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


J. L, ERRINGER, President. 





THOMAS ROBINS, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
. P. McCULLAGH, 





u ARES? 


P, S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonable prices; I use only Moffat Leather. Have the 
Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centennial in 1876. A trial of this harness will 
convince anyone of its weeny: Everything guaranteed as represented. Repairing promptly and neatly done. A full line of Horse 

an 3 


Furnishing Goods constantly on hand. D. W. WORTHINGTON. 
7 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 








Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
zsthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 


WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 CuestnuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT, 
—- OUR TOOL CABINET 


OR CHEST.— 








Sharpened Ready For Use, 
wWTIVTd SLI NI ODNIHLAXMGZAD» 
. *aza[dw0d pe33ty 
‘HSV GNV LONTVM AO HAVA 


BEST QUALITY TOOLS. 


——MADE BY—— 
WM. P. WALTER’S SONS, 


No. 1233 MARKET STREET. 


SCROLL SAWS. POCKET CUTLERY 








BOSTON. 
Tue AMERICAN 


IS FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 


A. WILLIAMS & CO,, 


283 WASHINGTON STREET. | RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


| OFFICE CLERKS:: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
ocation of rooms. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Advertisements andSubscriptions for THe Amgrican will be for- 
warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN 257 Wash- 
ingtonStreet, Room 8, Herald Building. 
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‘THE A MERICAN 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY ¥OURNAL OF POLITICS, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Saturday at No. 726 CuestnuT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 


PAGE 

REVIEW OF THE WEEK, . Kan " . , “ 161 
EDITORIALS : 4 
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THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 
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12th & Chestnut, Philadelphia. 





JNO. C, CORNELIUS. CHAS. E. CORNELIUS, A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO.,, 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND BRAss 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Joun Parker, Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 







Special Philadelphia Agents for 


EpwIn C. Burt’s 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY, 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 





A First-Class Family Magazine 
For ONLY $3.00 Per ANNUM. 


| ippincott’s \fagazine, 
An Illustrated Monthly of Popular 
Literature, 


JANUARY NUMBER, BEGINNING THE NEw VOL., 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Containing :—1. SEVILLE. By S. P. Scott. Illustrated.—2. 
STEPHEN GUTHRIE. A Story. Illustrated.—3. PETS. By 
Felix L. Oswald. I:lustrated.—4. A CHRISTMAS CARD.—s. 
A COMEDY OF ERRORS. A Christmas Story. By Henry A. 
Beers.—6, RAILWAY STATIONS. By Edward C. Bruce.—7. 
HAZEL. A Story. By Clara Hall Randolph—8. UNRES‘. 
By Clara Louise Kottsford.—9. DECORATION UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES. A Sketch. By Helen Campbell._—1o. THE BANK 
SECRET. A Story. By William O. Stoddard.—1z1. DEAR 
LITTLE ALICE, By William H. Howells.—12. OUR COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. By Richard T. Ely.—13. A TRIP TO 
TOPHET. By M. H. G.—14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: z. 
Public Topics: Guiteau, 2. Piace aux Dames : Rose-Bud Lunch- 
eons. 3. Art Matters: Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts and the Philadelphia Society of Artists. g. An:cdott- 
caland Miscellaneous : The Atonement of Blood —15. LITERA- 
TURE OF THE DAY.—16. THE COLLECTING MANIA, 
S1x ILLUSTRATIONS. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers, 


Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents, 
Liperac Crus Rares. 


4@5> SPECIMEN NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents, 
(Postage stamps afford a convenient form of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





¥UST PUBLISHED: 
WORDS, FACTS AND PHRASES. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint and Out-of-the-Way Matters. 
By Eliezer Edwards, 12mo. Half morocco. $2.50. Half 
Russia. $4.00. 

“It presents a large mass of curious information to be found in 
no other collection of the kind.” —Boston Transcript. 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 


A Geographical and Topographical Description of Palestine, with 
Letters of ‘Travel in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor and Greece. By 
Prof. J. W. McGarvey. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Extra 
cloth. $3.00, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
WM. M. THACKERAY. 


Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 

Extra cloth. $1.75. 

*‘ Their charm is unimpeachable. The compiler is entitled to 
much praise fer the manner in which he has done his task, and the 
volume, which is embellished with a pleasant and expressive portrait, 
is one of permanent interest and attractiveness.””—Loundon Athen- 
aum. 


BRIEF SUMMER RAMBLES. 


By Jorx Coox (J. C.), author of ‘‘ A Holiday Tour in Europe,” 
etc. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.00. Paper cover. 75 cents, 
“A very readable book, and one that is useful as well as interest- 
ing. The letters are full of informntion, and the style is unusually 


’ easy and pleasant,” —Philadelphia North American, 


CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE. 


A History of Secret Service in the Late War. By Rev. W1LL1AM 
PirrenGer. Illustrated. 12mo. Extracloth, $1.50, 


“ There is not a dull page in the whole book, which is as absorb- 
ing and interesting as it possibly could be made,’”’—Philadelphia 


Chr onicle-Herald. 
THEON. 


A Tale of the American Civil War. By Mrs. Satire NegiLi 
Roacu. 12mo, Extra cloth. $1.50. 
“Tt has considerable merit as a poem, and as a story is enter- 
taining.— Wor eester (Mass.) Spy. 


COME FOR ARBUTUS, AND OTHER 
WILD BLOOM. 


Poems. By Mrs. S. L. Oneruortzer. 12mo, Extra cloth, 
$1.25. 
‘«Show a marked poetical feeling, and they are characterized by 
much grace of fancy, delicacy of sentiment and felicity of expres- 
sion.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


OPERAS: THEIR WRITERS AND THEIR 
PLOTS. 


By Norertrac. 16mo, Extra cloth. 75 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent on receipt of the 
price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


WM. A. DROWN G CO., 
Umbrellasz Parasols, 


246 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WAREROOMS IN NEW YORK: 
498 & 500 BROADWAY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
‘*Columbia’’ Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


J. E. Catpwe ii & Co., 





RARE GEMS, 


go2 Chestnut Street. 


—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup AND EnciInE BuILpING 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


SPECTACLES, OPERA GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS, THERMOMETERS. 


— 


First-class goods only, at lowest prices. 


1016 CHESTNUT ST. 








- 


WM. SELLERS & CO,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A. G. CLEMMER, 
First-Class Pianos Organs 


S. W. Cor. THIRTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., 


Second Floor. PHILADELPHIA. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Pianos a Specialty. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


7 Kitchener Range. 
Wood's American Ki qt SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 








ETHS’ SEEDS 
co” ARE TEE BES cons 
ID LANDRE1 ” 
or 21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 








